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A DISTINGUISHED MODERN AMERICAN LIBRARY 















































M. D. Anderson Memorial Library, University of Houston, Houston, Texas 
Director: Howard F. McCaw 
Architect: Staub & Rather 
General Contractor: 
Southwestern Construction Co. 


The University of Houston’s M. D. 
Anderson Memorial Library is another ' 
modern American Library which has 
selected VMP bookstacks and library 
equipment to establish high functional and 
artistic standards for its interior. 

Of special interest to all library planners 
is the VMP Library Planning Service. . . 
with years of specialized experience in 
bookstack fabrication. In the very early 
stages of planning, VMP can help the 
architect and owner in determining the use 
and specifications for multi-tier or free- 
standing bookstacks, shelving, carrel units, 
book conveyors. Also, VMP makes 
MOBILWALL moveable steel partitions, 
steel doors and frames. 


Call on VMP for advice on new library 
construction or modernization. Write for 
complete VMP library bookstack equip- 
ment catalog, Dept. WLB-2 
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WINTER—SPRING 1955 





THE PARKMAN READER 
SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON. Edited with 
an introduction by Admiral Morison. 


April 7. $6.00 
MY LOVE FOR ONE j 
LAURA COOPER RENDINA. A story of 
a young girl’s developing years. Colored 
frontispiece by Ruth King. 
April 7. $2.75 
GOOD-BY TO GUNSMOKE 
RALPH CATLIN. A Western. 
April 14. $3.00 
THE DREAM OF SUCCESS: A STUDY 
OF THE MODERN AMERICAN 
IMAGINATION* 
KENNETH S. LYNN. The impact of the 
myth of success on American behavior as 
illustrated in the lives and works of five fa- 
mous writers April 14. $4.00 


THE SIEGE 
JAY WILLIAMS. An historical novel of 
13th Century France. April 18. $3.75 


SLIM GREEN j 
LOUISE DYER HARRIS and NORMAN 
DYER HARRIS. The story of a small! green 
snake. Drawings by Robert Candy. 
April 18. $2.00 
SORCERERS’ VILLAGEt 
HASSOLDT DAVIS. The search for a mys- 
terious village in the Ivory Coast jungles. 
April 20. $5.00 
THE GREAT RECONNAISSANCE 
EDWARD S. WALLACE. The exploration 
and surveying of the Southwest territory. 


April 21. $5.00 

HEARTS AND HEADS 
CHRISTOPHER VEIEL. A sophisticated 
love story. May 5. $3.75 


CHANCE OR DESTINY: TURNING 
POINTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY* 
OSCAR HANDLIN. A re-examination. 
May 9. $3.75 
THE CARE OF YOUR SKIN 
HERBERT LAWRENCE, M.D. A skin 
specialist's book about acne. May 10. $2.50 


THE PINNED MAN 
GEORGE GRISWOLD. A mystery novel. 


May 11. $3.00 
CIVIL WAR ON THE 
WESTERN BORDER, 1854-1865 
JAY MONAGHAN. May 12. $6.00 


A BABY’S FIRST YEART 
DR. BENJAMIN SPOCK and DR. JOHN 
REINHART. Photographs by Wayne Miller. 
Daily life of a baby’s first year explained in 
pictures and text. May 16. $5.00 


U. S. MILITARY DOCTRINE: 

A STUDY AND APPRAISALt 
DALE O. SMITH, Brig. Gen. An examina- 
tion of the current military policy of the 
May 17. $3.50 


Including ATLANTIC MONTHLY Press books and DuELL, SLOAN & Pearce — LITTLE, BRowN books 








JONATHAN EAGLEt 
ALEXANDER LAING. An historical novel 
whose hero symbolizes the emergence of the 
new American republic. May 18. $4.95 


FEAR STRIKES OUT: 

THE JIM PIERSALL STORY* 
JIM PIERSALL and AL HIRSHBERG. 
True story of how “baseball’s bad boy”’ suf- 
fered a mental collapse and fought his way 
back to sanity. May 19. $3.50 


THE MOTH AND THE STAR: 
A BIOGRAPHY OF VIRGINIA WOOLF 
AILEEN PIPPETT. May 19. $5.00 


THE CHALLENGE OF SCANDINAVIA 
WILLIAM L. SHIRER. A study of all as- 
pects of Scandinavian life today. 


May 23. $5.00 
THE WOMAN 
IN THE SUWANNEE JAILtT 
WILLIAM BRADFORD HUIE. The true 
story of Ruby McCollum. May 24. $3.50 


DANIEL WEBSTER AND THE RISE 

OF NATIONAL CONSERVATISM 
RICHARD N. CURRENT. The Library of 
American Biography. June 2. $3.00 


GRETTA 
ERSKINE CALDWELL. A new novel. 
June 6. $3.50 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON AND 

THE HUMANITARIAN REFORMERS 
RUSSEL B. NYE. The Library of Ameri- 
can Biography. June 6. $3.00 


SCALES OF JUSTICE 
NGAIO MARSH. A mystery novel. 


June 7. $3.00 

FINLANDt 
AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCI- 
ETY. An American Geographical Society 
book. June 8. $9.00 


THE EXPLOSIONt 
RAINER HILDEBRANDT. The revolt in 
East Germany during the 1953 strikes. 


June 17. $3.50 

SHIP’S COMPANY 
LONNIE COLEMAN. Interrelated stories 
about men on a World War II troop trans- 
port. June 21, $3.50 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON AND THE 

NEGRO’S PLACE IN AMERICAN LIFE 
SAMUEL R. SPENCER, JR. The Library 
of American Biography. June 23. $3.00 


NINE RIVERS FROM JORDAN* 
DENIS JOHNSTON. “A landmark in the 
literature of war.” June 27. $5.00 
j Juvenile * Atlantic Monthly Press 


+ Duell, Sloan and Pearce — Little, Brown 


DUELL, SLOAN & PEARCE — LITTLE, BROWN books 











THE ADVENTURERS 
ERNEST HAYCOXxX. A novel of the Oregon 
frontier. Published. $3.95 


QUEEN’S BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
ELLERY QUEEN. Mystery Stories. 


Published. $3.00 

I TAKE THIS MAN 
EMILIE LORING. A novel of romance and 
mystery. Published. $3.00 


THE HIGH PASSES 
JOHN REESE. A novel of conflict in the 
high Sierras. Published. $3.00 


DOC HOLLIDAY 
JOHN MYERS MYERS. Biography of the 
famous gambler and outlaw. Published. $4.50 


RIDE THE HIGH PLACES 
ED NEWSOM. A novel of the Southwest 
frontier. Published. $3.50 


HALLELUJAH. MISSISSIPPIt 
LOUIS COCHRAN, Re-creation of a Mis- 
sissippi town at the turn of the century. 
Published. $3.50 


SHADOWS IN THE DUSK 
JOHN JENNINGS. An historical novel of 
pioneer New Mexico. January 31. $3.75 


BLACK POWDER EMPIRE 
RUTHERFORD G. MONTGOMERY. A 
Western. February 1. $2.75 


THE MOUSE THAT ROARED 
LEONARD WIBBERLEY. A light-hearted 
satirical novel. February 9. $3.50 

THE SALT GARDEN* 

HOWARD NEMEROV. Poems. 
February 10. $3.00 

I MARRIED THE KLONDIKE 
LAURA BEATRICE BERTON, Life in the 
Klondike in the twilight of the gold rush. 

February 15. $4.50 

THE PUBLIC PHILOSOPHY* 

WALTER LIPPMANN. The threat to de- 
mocracy and its prospects for survival. 
February 16. $3.50 


FIND A NEV’ HEAVEN 
J. D. BROUGHTON. A love story of Vic- 
torian England. February 17. $3.75 
FELLOW PASSENGER* 
GEOFFREY HOUSEHOLD. A novel of 
suspense. February 21. $3.50 
NO. 13, BOB 
JEAN OVERTON FULLER. The story of 


Captain Starr, English agent in France in 
World War II. February 23. $3.50 


SINCERELY, WILLIS WAYDE 
JOHN P. MARQUAND. A novel about an 
American businessman. February 24. $3.95 


ELEPHANT TRAMP 
GEORGE LEWIS and BYRON FISH. Ex- 
periences with elephants. February 28. $4.00 
THE TOWN THAT DIED LAUGHING 


OSCAR LEWIS. The story of Austin, Ne- 
vada, early-day mining camp. March 2. $3.75 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


FIRES AND FIREFIGHTERS 
JOHN V. MORRIS. A comprehensive, illus- 
trated history. March 3. $6.00 


ALL ABOUT PARIS 
AND ITS ENVIRONSt 
VIRGINIA CREED and HENRY MILO. 
A New Europe Guides Series book. 
March 8. $3.50 
OKAY — YOU CAN LOOK NOWI!t 
SYD HOFF. Cartoons March 9. $1.25 


HIDDEN FIRE 
SHERMAN BAKER A novel of marriage 
and conflict. March 9 $3.75 


IN SEARCH OF SERENITY 
R, V. C. BODLEY. An inspirational book 
based on the author's experiences, 
March 17. $3.00 
AUNT SALLY’S FRIENDS IN FUR} 
THORNTON W BURGESS. True stories 
of coons, skunks and wood chucks. Photo- 
graphs by the author. March 17. $2.75 


AS I REMEMBER HIM* 
HANS ZINSSER. A reissue. 
March 21. $5.00 
MARTY AND THE MAJOR j 
MAXINE DRURY. A mystery story about 
a dog. Drawings by Jeanne C. Manget. 
March 21. $2.50 
THE BATTERY FOR MADISON HIGH*j 
AL HIRSHBERG. A school-boy baseball 
story. Drawings by Paul Galdone. 
March 22 $2.75 
A LION IN THE WOODS j 
MAURICE DOLBIER. A fable for today. 
Drawings by Robert Henneberger. 


March 23. $2.75 
PASSPORT TO PARIS 
VERNON DUKE. Autobiography. 
March 24. $5.00 
THE BLUE MARE IN THE 
OLYMPIC TRIALS j 
ALICE L. O’CONNELL. A sequel to PamM- 
ELA AND THE BLueE Mare. Drawings by Paul 
Brown. March 24. $2.75 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD 
C. S. FORESTER. A novel about an At- 
lantic convoy in World War II. 
March 28. $3.75 


ON WINGS OF THE WORDt 
ROLAND HALL SHARP. Report on world 
status of the Bible today. March 30 $4.50 


ARCTIC HUNTER j 
BUD HELMERICKS. Life on the polar 
ice. Drawings by Henry B. Kane. 
March 31. $3.00 
THE EXPANDABLE BROWNS j 
ADELE and CATEAU DELEEUW. A story 
about a family. Drawings by Don Sibley. 


April 4. $2.75 
YIPE* j 


DAVID MALCOLMSON. A story about a 
dog and a farm family. Drawings by Mor- 
gan Dennis. April 6. $2.75 


Including ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS books and 











Some Distinguished Colleagues 


Nes make up approximately ten per cent 
of the population of the United States. If 
the “Rule of Three” prevailed, more than 4,500 
Negroes would be listed in Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica, but the criteria for entrance into this verbal 
Hall of Fame are such that probably no more than 
200 Negroes are currently represented. The reasons 
for this paucity are understandable but they all 
reveal the uphill struggle that a Negro must make 
to gain recognition. Only those with great intelli- 
gence, integrity, and moral courage can ever hope 
to reach the heights in any of the professions. A 
study of the careers of successful Negroes is there- 
fore more illuminating than an examination of the 
records of more favored citizens who frequently 
attain preeminence with much less effort. 

With this in view, Virginia Lacy Jones, dean of 
the School of Library Service at Atlanta University, 
was asked to suggest the names of Negro librarians 
who have made distinguished records. From the 
list submitted by her, six outstanding librarians 
have been selected as worthy examples. The first 
of these is Mrs. Jones herself, for she occupies a 
significant post in librarianship. During the past 
six years she has become well known to faculty 
members of library schools throughout the land for 
her work as secretary-treasurer of the Association 
of Library Schools. Although still a relatively 
young woman, Dean Jones has more than twenty 
years of continuous library service to her credit. 
Her consistent progress dates from 1933 when she 
was an assistant librarian of the Louisville Mu- 
nicipal College. She first became associated with 
Atlanta University when its library school was 
founded in 1941. Her doctoral dissertation at 
Chicago University was on Problems of Negro 
Public School Library Service in Selected Southern 
Cities. Dean Jones has been in a strategic position 
to help other Negroes become established in library 
work. 


In June 1950 Atlanta University conferred the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Humanities upon 
Sadie P. Delaney for outstanding contributions to 
library services. Mrs. Delaney has made her mark 
as a pioneer in bibliotherapy and group therapy for 
the mentally ill. She is also noted for her work 
with the blind, having taught more than four hun- 
dred patients to read Braille. In her thirty years as 
chief librarian of the Veterans Hospital at Tuske- 
gee, Alabama, she has garnered so many citations 
that it would take an entire column just to enumer- 
ate them. She is noted for her tireless energy and 
skill in human relationships. 


The Richards B. Harrison Public Library of Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina, is one of the few independ- 
ent Negro libraries remaining in the United States. 
Mollie Huston Lee, its librarian, is a pioneer in 
the development of library service for Negroes in 
the South. She has devoted twenty years of her life 


Harry Bauer is Director of Libraries, University of 
Washington, Seattle. 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


to making the library a model of its kind. Estab- 
lished as a one-man, one-room library, it has grown 
so large that it requires a building of its own and 
a staff of nine. The library system includes two 
branch libraries and a brand new Gerstenslager 
bookmobile for rural extension work. Mrs. Lee is 
one of those rare geniuses who combines missionary 
zeal with fine administrative ability. Consequently, 
she enjoys a board of trustees that has faith in her 
ability, and city and county commissioners who 
appropriate as much money as they possibly can. 

he year 1952 was a significant one in the life 
of Charlemae Rollins, children’s librarian of the 
Hall Branch Library and instructor of children’s 
literature at Roosevelt College in Chicago. First, 
she received the ‘Brotherhood Week Award” from 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews of 
Chicago. Later, at the conference of the American 
Library Association, she was presented the annual 
“Letter Award.” These honors climaxed twenty- 
five years of zealous effort to foster brotherhood 
through books, lectures, and human relations. Her 
book, We Build Together, published by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers - English, is a reader's 
guide to Negro life and literature for elementary 
and high school use. She has written many articles 
on children’s work and has engaged in numerous 
activities that fall under the category of “above and 
beyond the call of duty.” 

In the fall of 1953, James A. Hulbert assumed 
the duties of director of the U. S. Information 
Service Libraries of France, embracing five branch 
centers in Bordeaux, Lille, Lyons, Marseilles, and 
Strasbourg, as well as a headquarters library in 
Paris. His selection for this important position is 
an honor both to him and his race and attests to his 
high caliber as an administrator. It has taken Mr. 
Hulbert a comparatively short time to reach the top 
in his chosen field. In 1933 he accepted his first 
professional assignment, that of librarian of the 
Colored Branch of the Houston, Texas, Public Li- 
brary. Prior to his entrance into federal library 
work, Mr. Hulbert was, for a number of years, 
librarian of the Virginia State College. While there 
he founded a Department of Library Service. 

Wallace Van Jackson, who recently became di- 
rector of the Johnston Memorial Library at Virginia 
State College, has a record of advancement similar 
to that of many other librarians who have reached 
the top of their profession. From 1927 to 1947 he 
was consecutively librarian of Virginia Union Uni- 
versity; professor in the School of Library Service 
at Atlanta University; and university librarian of 
Atlanta University. In 1947 he left this last posi- 
tion to go to Monrovia, Liberia, for a two-year 
assignment as a public affairs officer with the Amer- 
ican Embassy. He returned to America in 1949 to 
become head of the Department of Library Service 
at Texas Southern University. A bright future ap- 
pears to lie ahead for him. He has already had the 
unusual experience of helping to spend the large 
sum of $150,000 for books to augment the collec- 
tions of two institutions of higher learning in 
Alabama. 
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THE BLOWING-WAND of ie 


A Story of Bohemian Glassmaking in Ohio a, S 
By Evste Reir ZiEGLER—//lustrated by Jacop LANDAU 4 


> 
Another new title in the famous Land of the Free »* oy 
Series edited by Erick Berry.Against a background 
of upheaval, as the glass industry turned from 
handicraft to mechanization, the author paints the portrait of a teen- 
age apprentice. How the boy won the approval of his fellow workers, 
despite ancient tradition, and kept precious, secret formulas from 
falling into the hands of an unscrupulous gambler is a story of high 
excitement and deep emotion. A Junior Literary Guild Selection. 
RTS Soe 3k owe wees o bla es Ue. 5 ae 


* * * 





VALLEY OF REBELLION 
By DonaLp E, Cooke—lIllustrated by Henry C. Pitz 


A rugged tale of a Philadelphia merchant's son who was shanghaied to 
the American frontier in 1765. In a blazing climax of Indian massacre 
and revolt against the red coats the son’s loyalty to his father was 
tested against his devotion to the frontier farmers who had saved his 
life. This stirring tale is a Junior Literary Guild Selection. April 1 $2.50 





* * * 
MARKET HOUSE MYSTERY 


By ANN Hark—l/llustrated by GEORGIA BLOCH 


In the Pennsylvania Dutch city of Lancaster two young girls find val- 
uable pearls in a sample piece of cheese. Jewel thieves, a hex doctor's 
warning and a kidnapping keep the plot taut with suspense. A thrill- 
packed mystery tale that fully captures the colorful Pennsylvania Dutch 
atmosphere and will keep young readers on the edge of their seats to 
the very last reese. April 22. 6. «2. «, 0.0,.0 6 © tum ose: Soe 





* * * 
THE ANT MEN 
By Eric NortH—Jacket illustration by PAUL BLAISDELL 
Another new title in the popular Winston Science Fiction Series edited by 


Cecile Matschat and Carl Carmer (consultant). The burnt-out badlands 
of the Central Australian desert give this novel a setting as stark and 
weird as its subject. For in those unexplored sands, withering under a 
pitiless sun, a party of geologists discover giant ants and mantises. A 
harrowing war between living fossils, a capture by the monstrous insects 
and an electrifying climax make this a novel of adventure and breathless 
ancient. Age irs Oo SE Oe es, ORT $2.00 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY « PUBLISHERS « PHILADELPHIA & TORONTO 
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Awards 





HE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION has re- 
ceived a $6,000 grant from the FUND FOR 

THE REPUBLIC to assist the work of the Intellectual 
Freedom ittee. The grant is particularly to 
be applied, during the coming year, to publication 
of the committee's Newsletter and expansion of its 
circulation. The Fund for the Republic was estab- 
lished in 1952 by the Ford Foundation as an inde- 
pendent organization devoted to the promotion of 
the principles set forth in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights. 

On the occasion of its 25th anniversary, the Busi- 
ness Information Bureau of the Cleveland, Ohio, 
Public Library and its head, Rose L. Vormelker, 
were presented illuminated scrolls “for pioneering 
activity, outstanding service and distinguished con- 
tributions to business judgment” by the PUBLIC 
ps Nae gge i poomwed OF AMERICA, Northeast Ohio 

ter, and twenty-nine cosponsoring groups. 

The book industry's sixth annual National Book 
Awards were presented: in fiction to William 
Faulkner for A Fable, in nonfiction to Joseph 
Wood Krutch for The Measure of Man, and in 
poetry for The Collected Poems of Wallace Ste- 
vens, with a special citation to e. e. cummings for 
Poems: 1923-1954, 

Winner of France’s PRIX GONCOURT is Simone 
de Beauvoir, for her novel, Les Mandarins. 

The KENYON REVIEW fellowships, estal>lished to 
make possible uninterrupted writing time for 
younger writers of promise, have been awarded for 
1955 as follows: in ay. to Edgar Collins Bo- 
— author of Various Jangling Keys, and 

uglas O. Nichols; in criticism to Richard David 
Ellmann, Yeats critic and biographer; in fiction to 
Howard Nemerov, author of Federigo. The stipend 
is $2,000 for unmarried and $3,000 for married 
fellows. 

_ Selman A. Waksman has received the prize for 
biography and Elmer Davis a special award of the 
TAMIMENT INSTITUTE. For their respective books, 
My Life with Microbes and But We Were Born 
Free, the authors were each awarded $500 and a 
citation, 

The AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS 
has announced the election of four new members: 
poet W. H. Auden, author Joseph Wood Krutch, 
historian Allan Nevins, and composer Aaron Cop- 
land. Membership in the academy, which is limited 
to fifty, is for life. 

The CHARLES AUSTIN BEARD Memorial Prize of 
$500 and a contract for publication has 
awarded by Knopf to Clinton Rossiter for his 
manuscript, “Conservatism in America,” scheduled 
for spring publication. The award is given for a 
work of American history in odd-number years, 
and for a work of political science in even years. 

Poems by Robert P. Tristram Coffin, Elizabeth 
Coatsworth, Laurie Lee, and Allen Tate have been 
chosen as the best published in magazines during 
1953. The prize-winning works, together with 
about seventy other outstanding examples of maga- 
zine verse, have been published by Stanford Uni- 
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versity Press in the sixth annual edition of the 
BORESTONE MOUNTAIN POETRY AWARDS. Mr. 
Coffin’s poem, “A White Sloop Walks the Woods,” 
first published in The New Yorker, was awarded 
first prize. Second prize went to Elizabeth Coats- 
worth for “Night Wind in Spring,” which origi- 
nally appeared in Southwest Review. Mr. Lee's 
“Boy in Ice,” which won third prize, also appeared 
in The New Yorker. A special award was given to 
Allen Tate for “The Swimmers,” first published in 
The Hudson Review. 

Forty-seven authors, thirteen of them newcomers, 
were winners in the tenth annual ELLERY QUEEN'S 
MYSTERY MAGAZINE Contest for the best detective- 
crime-mystery short stories of 1955. First prize of 
$1,500 went to Stanley Ellin for “The Moment of 
Decision” and a $1,000 special award of merit to 
Joseph Whitehill for “Stay Away From My Moth- 
er.” Second prize stories and their authors are : 

“What Would You Have Done?” by Charlotte 
Armstrong, “The Fog on Pemble Green” by Shir- 
ley Barker, ‘The Perfectionist” by Donald McNutt 
Douglass, “The Gentleman Caller’ by Veronica 
Parker Johns, “Tiger in the Night” by Eleazar 
Lipsky, “Invitation to an Accident” by Wade Mil- 
ler, “The Splinter” by Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
“Dodie and the Seen” br Vinnie Williams, 
and “Mom Makes a Wish” by James Yaffe. Honor 
roll awards were received by: David Alexander, 
Lawrence G. Blochman, Frederic Brown, Hugh B. 
Cave, Lord Dunsany, Paul W. Fairman, Thomas 
Flanagan, Anthony Gilbert, Arthur Gordon, 
Thomas Kyd, Saul Levinson, D. MacClure, Philip 
MacDonald, Willard Marsh, Alan E. Nourse, Vin 
Packer, Stuart Palmer and Craig Rice, Mabel Seeley, 
Vincent Starrett, John F, Suter, Nedra Tyre, Mark 
Van Doren, Roy Vickers. Top award in the “first 
story” field went to Sylvia Farnham Bachrach for 
her story, “The Walk-Away Kid.” 

An editorial by Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the 
NEA Journal, names Dr. Fredric Wertham’s best- 
selling indictment of crime comics, Seduction of 
the Innocent (see “Talking Shop,” June 1954 Wil- 
son Library Bulletin) as the “most important book 
of 1954.” Dr. Morgan’s citation says in part: 
“This book if read by the great body of American 
citizens, would help to build the understanding 
essential to the growth and survival of our free 
democratic society. . . . This volume should be 
in the library of every parent, teacher, preacher, and 
juvenile judge and in school and public libraries.” 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


The Scholarship and Recruiting Committee of the 
New York Lib Association announces scholar- 
ship, its loan fund, and poster contest news. 

The NYLA Scholarship, given this year in mem- 
ory of Director Ralph A. Beals of the New York 
Public Library, consists of $500, payable in two 
installments. The recipient, a New York State resi- 
dent and NYLA member who is interested in 
library work (and preferably employed in a library 
at the time of ap lication}, should be ready to 
begin a program of study in the fall of 1955, fol- 
lowing which, he will be expected to seek employ- 
ment in a New York state library. Application 
blanks, due by April 1, may be obtained in the large 
public libraries, at library schools, or from: Alice 
D. Rider, Director, Department of Library Educa- 

(Continued on page 408) 
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DEMCO CREATES LIBRARY CHARACTERS 
FOR DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING SERIES 








Seated from left to right: Prudence Price, Kitty Kindhart, Shurley Sharp, Mary Makerite, 
Constance Moshin, Bee Wright. Demco Library Supplies has created this imaginary staff of ‘The 
Carnegie Library of Bookville’” to effectively dramatize the problems found in libraries the country 
over. These characters play a vital role in the Demco monthly series of informative messages on 
how to use Demco Library Supplies the most helpful way. 


EXCERPTS FROM DEMCO MAILINGS: 


SHURLEY SHARP, the Chief Librarian at Book- 
ville, worked her way up through the ranks. 
Shurley has worked in every department and 
is familiar with all phases of library work. 
She is an extremely capable executive in that 
she designates authority to her hand-picked 
staff and allows them to manage their own 
departments as they see fit. Whenever prob- 
lems arise, however, she is always there to give 
her staff the benefit of her years of experience. 


Kitty KinpuHarrt, the Children’s Librarian, 
is an attractive young girl in her twenties. 
Kitty fits naturally into this position because 
she is blessed with a love and understanding 
of children. Kitty captivates the youngsters 
with her ability to cater to their imaginative 
minds. As the population of Bookville con- 
tinues to increase, the Children’s room has be- 
come more popular. Consequently, Kitty is 
becoming more indispensable with every new 


day. 


BEATRICE WRIGHT, commonly calied “Bee” 
by her cohorts at the Carnegie Library in 
Bookville, is the cataloger. Bee Wright, who 
is a speedy and voluminous reader, is analyti- 
cal, precise and accurate. Yes, every word, 
period and comma must be typed exactly in 
its proper place on the catalog card. She is as 
meticulous in her dress as in her work. 


PRUDENCE PRICE does all the buying at this 
library. She is good at this work because she 
has the knack of buying quality materials at 


(Paid Advertisement) 


the lowest prices available. Prudence sees and 
questions every library supply salesman who 
comes to the library. Her purpose in this is 
to keep up with all the latest developments. 
She is the epitome of tact in her constant 
search for the rainbow of perfection. 


CONSTANCE MOosHIN has charge of circula- 
tion at the Carnegie Library in Bookville, 
Connie is an extrovert who exudes person- 
ality; but she is also keen, perceptive and an 
excellent judge of human nature. She is 
known to everybody in the town as ‘‘Connie”’. 
So don’t go there and ask for Constance Mo- 
shin. Yes—you will find that name in the 
courthouse under the birth records. Her sense 
of humor allows her to meet every situation 
with a smile. She refuses to get ruffled. And 
what a neat, orderly and efficient person. 


Mary MAKERITE was practically born in the 
Carnegie Library at Bookville. That is, figur- 
atively speaking as she had a age a job 
there when still wearing pig-tails. She has a 
decided knack with her hands. Mary does not 
have a degree from a library school. Possibly 
because she never had time to get one, or for 
the very simple reason that she is interested 
only in book-mending. She takes a great deal 
of pride in keeping every pamphlet, every 
manuscript in apple pie condition. 

If you wish to hear from the Bookville Li- 


brary Staff, just get in touch with Demco Li- 
brary Supplies in Madison, Wis. 





OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 406) 
tion, State University Teachers College, Geneseo, 
New York. Applicants will be interviewed, and 
should send letters of reference to Mrs. Rider. The 
winner will be announced on May 20. 

Amounts up to $100 may be borrowed from the 
NYLA Loan Fund, with application blanks obtain- 
able from a library school or from Mrs. Rider 
(above). The borrower, a New York state resident 
and NYLA member, must be a matriculant in a 
library school and must have a cosigner for the 
loan. 

NYLA's Scholarship and Recruiting Committee 
has initiated a contest for a new poster design. 
Entries, 11” x 14” posters in not more than three 
colors, should be sent before April 1 to Martin 
Lewin, Grosvenor Library, Buftalo, New York. 
Lead phrase should be LIBRARIANSHIP AS A CAREER, 
or a similar phrase to establish the purpose of the 
poster. The poster should indicate the variety of 
the profession, as public, school, college, special 
libraries, and the name New York Library Associ- 
ation should appear on it. 


The assistance of library associations and ALA 
members is requested in selecting recipients of 
these ALA awards and citations for 1955: 

The MELVIL DEWEY MEDAL, established in 1952 
by the Forest Press and awarded annually to an in- 
dividual or a group for recent creative professional 
achievement of a high order, particularly in those 
fields in which Melvil Dewey was actively inter- 
ested, notably library management, library training, 
cataloging and classification and the tools and tech- 
niques of librarianship. 

The JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT AWARD, consisting 
of $500 and a special certificate, presented annually 
since 1937 as an award for distinguished service in 
the profession of librarianship, such service to in- 
clude outstanding participation in the activities of 
professional library associations, notable published 
professional writing, or other significant activity 
on behalf of the profession and its aims. 

The Letter LIBRARIAN AWARD of $100 and a spe- 
cial certificate, awarded annually since 1946 to a 
librarian who, in the line of duty, contributes most 
to emphasize the human qualities of service in li- 
brarianship. Ada McCormick, donor of the award, 
is editor of the magazine Letter, The LETTER LI- 
BRARY AWARD, of $100 and a special certificate 
given annually since 1947 to a library for distin- 
guished contribution to the development of an en- 
lightened public opinion on an issue of current or 
continuing importance. 

Nominations for the above four awards, with a 
statement of reasons for the choice, should be sent 
to the chairman of the ALA Board on Awards, 
Robert E. Scudder, Free Library of Philadelphia, 
Logan Square, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. The 
nomination deadline for each of these awards is 
April 15. 

The annual GROLIER SOCIETY AWARD, established 
in 1953 and consisting of $500 and a scroll or 
plaque. The award is given in recognition of the 
achievements of a librarian in a community or 
school who has made an unusual contribution to 
the stimulation and guidance of reading by children 
and young people. The nominee must be a salaried 
librarian who spends the major part of his time in 
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work with children and young people. The award 
may be given for contributions made either over a 
period of years or for one particular contribution 
of lasting value. Nominations must be accompanied 
by five copies of a statement of achievement pre- 
pared by the nominating group or individual and 
should be sent directly to the chairman of the com- 
mittee on the Grolier Society award, James E. 
Bryan, Newark Public Library, 5 Washington 
Street, Newark 1, New Jersey. Letters in support 
of the nominations will be accepted also. The dead- 
line for entries is March 15. 

The E, P. DUTYON-JOHN MACRAE AWARD for 
advanced study in the field of library work with 
children and young people, first awarded in 1953. 
The award, a fellowship, amounts to $1,000 and is 
open to school, public, or other librarians working 
with children and young people. Prospective appli- 
cants should write to ALA headquarters for fuller 
information. Applications must be submitted by 
April 15. 

Two outstanding library trustees will be cited by 
ALA at the Philadelphia conference. TRUSTEE CI- 
TATIONS are limited to trustees in actual service 
during at least a part of the calendar year preceding 
the 1955 ALA conference. Equal consideration is 
given to the service records of trustees of large and 
small libraries. The jury will be interested in the 
state and national activities of the candidates as 
well as their contributions to the local library. 
Recommendations must be accompanied by a full 
record of the candidate’s achievements and may be 
submitted by any library board, individual library 
trustee, state library association, state trustee or- 
ganization, state library extension agency, or by the 
Trustee Section of the ALA Public Libraries Divi- 
sion. Nominations for the 1955 awards must be 
mailed to the Jury on Citation of Trustees, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, not later than 
March 15. > 

The OBERLY MEMORIAL AWARD, made every two 
years to the American citizen who compiles the best 
bibliography in the fiel;) of agriculture or the nat- 
ural sciences. The current award is for a bibliog- 
raphy issued in 1953 or 1954. The bibliographies 
are judged on accuracy, scope, usefulness, format, 
and special features such as explanatory introduc- 
tions, annotations, and indexes. The award consists 
of the income from a fund established in 1923 by 
colleagues of Eunice Rockwell Oberly, former li- 
brarian of the Bureau of Plant Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture. Four copies of 
each bibliography with a letter of transmittal 
should be sent to the chairman of the Oberly 
Memorial Fund Committee, J. Richard Blanchard, 
Librarian, University of California Library, Davis, 
California. Typewritten bibliographies are accept- 
able. The final entry date is March 15. 


The JOHN COTTON DANA PUBLICITY AWARDS, 
established in 1943, are given by the Wilsen Li- 
brary Bulletin, in a contest sponsored jointly with 
the ALA Public Relations Committee, for outstand- 
ing library publicity, based on scrapbooks sub- 
mitted to show a cross-section of the year's pub- 
licity in various types of libraries. Every library is 
eligible. Full information and entry blanks are 
available from Wilson Library Bulletin, 950 Uni- 
versity Avenue, New York 52, and from ALA 
Headquarters, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. Entry blanks must be in by April 1, but 
the completed scrapbooks are not due until] May 1. 

(Continued on page 410) 
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To help your readers thrive in 1955— 








aig Joyce Jackson’s 
ul ~— Guide to Dating 


patisy , 
By Joyce Jackson. The 
well-known writer for 

Redbook Magazine offers 
sensible advice on dating 
for the teen-age girl, 
stressing everyday social 
problems. February, $2.95 





Faith Made Them Champions 


Edited by Norman Vincent Peale. Young and 
old alike will find inspiring reading in these 
true Guideposts stories from the lives of young 
people whose actions were guided by courage, 
confidence, and character. They include a home- 
run hitter, a new TV star, an explorer, a deep- 
sea diver, a jet flyer, a teen-age business man, 
and a young career girl. Early March, $3.95 


Yankee Batboy 


By Joe Carrieri as told to 
Zander Hollander. Any 
teen-ager with baseball in 
his blood will relish this 
true picture of the New 
York Yankees as seen by 
their teen-age bathoy, who 
got his job when he was 


13. March, $2.95 


Toward a Mature Faith 


By Erwin R. Goodenough. Readers who have 
enjoyed the works of C. S. Lewis and W. T. 
Stace will particularly like this brilliant book 
by a leading religious scholar. With grace and 
wit he relates Christian values to modern 
psychiatry, explores “depth psychology”, and 
proves the logic of the existence of religious 
faith even in the mind of the extreme skeptic. 


May, $2.95 


Send for approval copies ® 








The Big Store 


By Oscar Schisgall. This vigorous novel in the 
vein of Executive Suite brings dramatically to 
life the inner workings of a department store 
in the throes of a drastic change in its opera- 
tions. Every aspect of the great organization is 
revealed as we discover layer after layer of 
politics and intrigue. Ambitions clash in a fight 
for power right up to the surprise ending. 


March, $3.00 


How to Live 
365 Days a Year 


By John A. Schindler, 
M.D. A well-known doc- 
tor tells how modern 
medical knowledge now 
supplies a tested way to 
live without sickness, fear, 
fatigue, or nervous stress. 


March, $3.95 


Washington Holiday 


By Eleanor Early. In this light-hearted yet 
informative picture of our capital the popular 
travel writer tells entertaining stories of the 
city’s past, traditions, scandals, and secrets, and 
provides useful information on hotels, tours, 
restaurants, and sights. The book is both a 
personally conducted tour of Washin‘ton and 
an excellent introduction to the city. February, 


$3.95 


His Path 
Is in the Waters 


By Creston D. Ketchum. 
Young and old will enjoy 
this autobiography of an 
adventurous young mer- 
chant mariner who now 
skippers a mission ship 
among the South Sea 
islands. March, $2.95 


Prices subject to library discount 


Ce eS YY FY Se ee 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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Send for 


R. Swinburne Clymer’s 


Occutt Science 


The true “Occult Science’ 
different as day from night from 
the teachings of the charlatans who 


iS as 


have abused it through the ages. 
Dr. Clymer shows that Occult 
Science is the pathway to success 
on all planes of being, physical and 
spiritual, and helps man to awaken 
the hidden forces within himself 
which free him from enslavement 
of any kind. Just published ! Send 
today ! $4.00 postpaid. 

Free on request to all libraries 
Send to: 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Quakertown, Pa. 





TRANSLUCENT FLEXIBLE FRONT COVER. OPAQUE RIGID BACK 
COVER, POLISHED BOTH SURFACES. LOCKBAR METAL PARTS, 
—— SCREWS. 8 SIZES. THREE COLORS. FOR VERTICAL 


Aard-back 
Giuders 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 
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(Continued from page 408) 

All divisions, boards, and committees of the 
American Library Association are eligible for the 
1955 Norman Bassett Foundation annual grant of 
$1,000, which was initially awarded in 1954 to the 
ALA Division of Cataloging and Classification. 
Project proposals should be submitted to Mrs. 
Grace T. Stevenson, Associate Executive Secretary, 
by March 15. The purpose of the foundation, 
which was established by Norman Bassett, Presi- 
dent of Demco Library Supplies, is to encourage 
experimentation, research or other projects which 
contribute to the advancement of library science 


As a contribution toward offsetting the shortage 
of professionally trained librarians, the Kansas Li 
brary Association has established a $300 scholar- 
ship to be made available each year to the most 
promising applicant. Eligibility is limited to resi 
dents of Kansas or people who have attended col 
lege in Kansas. The recipient of the scholarship 
can attend any library school he chooses and he is 
not expected to repay the scholarship, which is an 
outright grant. The deadline for application in 
1955, the first year, is March 15th. Application 
forms can be obtained from John Harvey, Head 
Librarian, Porter Library, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


s 8 
OBITUARIES 


August 9. CHARLES NowELt, City Librarian of 
Manchester, England, and a past president and for 
mer council chairman of the Library Association ; 
after several years of ill health; sixty-four. Mr 
Nowell, who was interested in the international 
aspects of library development, served as city librar- 
ian of Coventry, England, where he edited the 
Library Association's Books to Read. He was a 
member of a Carnegie United Trust group sent to 
study library developments in the United States 
and Canada and represented the Library Association 
on several bodies, notably the National Central Li 
brary and the British Unesco Cooperating Body for 
Libraries. In his Manchester post (to which he was 
appointed in 1932) he completed arrangements for 
the’ new central library then being erected, super 
vised the complex transfer of services without in 
terruption to the public, and expanded the library 
system to meet growing needs and exploit modern 
methods, 
December 1. JAMES LAWRENCE CAMPBI LL, author 
of several novels, including Face Value and Miracle 
of Peile, as well as short stories and plays; in 
St. Paul de Vence, France; sixty-five. 
December 8. AspBE ERNEST DIMNET, priest, | 
turer, and former professor; in Paris; eighty-eight 
Abbé Dimnet was the author of many books on lit 
erary and philosophical subjects, including the 1928 
best-seller, The Art of Thinking, a book on the 
Bronté sisters, and the autobiographical My Old 
World and My New World. 
December 14. ARTHUR GARFIELD Hays, lawyer 
famous for his defense of civil liberties; of a heart 
attack; in New York City; seventy-three. Mr. Hays 
was the author of several books: Let Freedom Rin 
Trial by Prejudice, Democracy Works, and the 
autobiographical City Lawyer. 
December 17. Zoria NALKOWSKA, Polish novelist 
and playwright; in Warsaw; sixty-nine. Among 
Mme. Nalkowska’s novels were The Frontier, for 
(Continued on page 420) 
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New ABINGDON Books to inform and inspire 


100 CHAPEL TALKS 


5-Minute Scripture Interpretations 
Pointed to Practical Needs 

By A. C. Reid © Memorable, arresting. 
vividly illustrated talks which point out the 
practical application of biblical truths to 
everyday business affairs, home, and 
school. Every speaker will find valuable 
use for these tested messages. 


Ready, $2.95 


CROSS, SWORD, AND ARROW 


A novel based on the Children’s Crusade 


By Gladys H. Barr ® A stirring tale of a 
young knight errant, set in a time of 
barbaric cruelty and resolute faith. For 
all who enjoyed the author’s Monk in 
Armour. February 14th, $3 


WHEN GOD WAS MAN 


By J. B. Phillips, author of Letters to 
Young Churches, Plain Christianity, ete. 
® The radiant figure of Jesus Christ comes 
into full focus in these seven brief devo- 
tional chapters. Here Christians today find 
new inspiration and new courage to re- 
spond to his appeal: “Follow me.” Written 
especially for this season. 


Ready, $! 


ULTIMATE QUESTIONS 


What Men Want to Know About God — 
A Study of Christianity in the 20th Century 
By Nathaniel Micklem © A powerful ex- 
ploration of the eternal Christian tenets 
with searching answers to the questions 
asked in our atomic era: the relationship 
of sci and religion; the nature of rev- 
elation; the place of faith and intellectual 


Ready, $2 





reason. 








THE WHOLE ARMOR OF GOD 


By Ralph W. Sockman, author of 
The Higher Happiness, Now to Live! 

* The Lenten-Easter book for Dr. Sock- 
man’s thousands of readers, and for those 
who follow his broadcasts on the National 
Radio Pulpit. Seven meditations based on 
Paul's stirring words to the Ephesians. Each 
brief chapter ends with a devout prayer. 

February Ist, $1 


THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS 
OF JESUS 


By Charles M. Laymon ® Written to meet 
an expressed need as defined by college 
teachers themselves, this is a fully devel- 
oped, wholly objective study of the many 
aspects of Jesus’ life, ministry and teach- 
ings. With questions to stimulate inde- 
pendent thinking, suggested readings, 
short chapters for clearer grasp of content. 


Ready, $3 


THE LIFE AND MINISTRY 
OF JESUS 


By Vincent Taylor ® The Jesus of History 
and the Christ of Faith — as found in the 
Gospel Records. An inspiring biography of 
Jesus from His birth to the Resurrection, 
reconstructed from the historical data 
found in the Gospels, with an evaluation 
of their various sources. Ready, $3 


WHAT DID THE WORLD 
COUNCIL SAY TO YOU? 


By Harold A. Bosley ® For the lay man 
and woman, a lucid interpretation of the 
official documents of the Second Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches meeting 
in Evanston. Here is a guide through the 
maze of reports and messages to the 
affirmations — and the challenges — that 
the World Council set forth to men through- 
out the world. March 15th, $2 


ABINGDON PRESS °« Nashville 2, Tennessee 


In Canada: G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 


In Australasia: THOMAS C. LOTHIAN, Melbourne, Australia 
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Herbert 


VETERAN, A COLLEGE TEACHER, recipient of 
A two literary fellowships, author of two novels 
—one stream-of-consciousness, one on a race-prob- 
lem—Herbert Gold, now thirty, is the very pattern 
of a modern young writer as described by Malcolm 
Cowley in his The Literary Situation. Gold has also 
contributed to a variety of periodicals, including 
avant-garde publications, from the New Yorker, 
Harper's Bazaar, Mademoiselle, Collier's, Yale Re- 
view, American Mercury, and Atlantic, to Antioch 
Review, Furioso, Discovery, Partisan Review, Avon 
Modern Writing, and Botteghe Oscure. His stories 
have been reprinted in O. Henry Prize Stories 
(1954), Perspectives USA, and in a college text- 
book. He is under contract to the Atlantic Monthly 
Press to write a novel to be called “The Man Who 
Was Not With It.” 


Herbert Gold was born in Cleveland, Ohio, 
March 9, 1924, the eldest of the four sons of Samuel 
§. Gold and Frieda (Frankel) Gold. When he was 
in grade school, a teacher Ruth Collins, told him 
that he would be a writer, and this impressed the 
boy so much that “I had to spend years learning to 
undo my eleven-year-old notion of what good writ- 
ing is.” After graduating in 1942 from the Lake- 
wood, Ohio, High School, where he wrote for the 
school paper and went in for swimming and tennis 
(as he still does), he went to New York At Co- 
lumbia, young Gold wrote for student publications, 
both literary and humorous, and worked as a waiter 
and switchboard operator. In 1943-1946 he was in 
the United States Army (Intelligence), but he ob- 
tained his B.A. in humanities in 1946. In April 
1948, he married Edith Zubrin, a former profes- 
sional model. In June of the same year he was 
awarded his M.A. for a thesis on “Truth in Litera- 
ture and Philosophy.’” The Golds have two daugh- 
ters: Ann, going on five, and Judith, who will be 
three this year. At the University of Paris (the 
Sorbonne), Gold continued his philosophical stud- 
ies on a Fulbright Fellowship, and he was lecturer 
in philosophy and literature at Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, from 1951 to 1953. Experi- 
ence as night manager of a hotel in 1951 proved 
useful when Gold was conjuring up Harry Bowers’ 
Green Glade Hotel for his second novel, The Pros- 
pect Before Us, published by World Publishing 
Company in 1954. The previous year, Gold had 
spent in Haiti, writing and living on an Inter- 
American Cultural Relations grant. 


In Birth of a Hero (Viking, 1951), Gold's first 
novel, he traced the emotional progress of Reuben 
Flair, a middle-class, educated family man of forty- 
five, who had hitherto led an unquestioningly rou- 
tine existence. James Kelly in the New York Times 
termed its style “rich and rolling, with intoned 
rhythms and phrasing,” but said that its construction 
was muddled. The San Francisco Chronicle like- 
wise praised Gold’s “vigorous, figurative use of 
words,” noted “many obscurities and the lack of a 
stirring plot,”” but summed it up as “an artistic job.” 
In the Saturday Review of Literature Harrison 
Smith observed that Gold “has something to say 
in his first novel that is worth listening to in these 
days when most of our serious fiction is cluttered 
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HERBERT GOLD 


with the tag ends of psychoanalysis and drowned in 
a morbid interest in sexual aberrations and mis- 
anthropy.” 

Virginia Kirkus termed Gold's next novel, The 
Prospect Before Us, “distasteful” and warned public 
libraries to ‘be particularly careful” when consider- 
ing its purchase. It was written in Haiti on a State 
Department Cultural Relations Grant. Mr. Kelly 
came to bat again in the Times, calling the novel 
“a cerebral performance with a tangle of long, long 
thoughts, most of them entertainingly presented in 
colorful, runaway language. A high fidelity ear and 
eye are at work here.” “Despite its shabby, melo- 
dramatic plot line,” said Time, “the novel is alive 
with the nervous tempo of big-city sounds and 
smells.” In The New Leader for March 1, 1954, 
Granville Hicks devoted his department “Living 
With Books,” to “Three New Novels about Ne- 
groes Which Transcend the Old Formulas,” which 
included two novels by white men. Though Gold 
“uses the Negro problem as his point of departure,” 
he ‘‘goes far beyond it in a subtle and meaningful 
study of human relationships,” wrote Hicks, “One 
of the important elements in Gold’s success is his 
mastery of a colloquial style. The dialogue is so 
perfect that it seems artless, and when it serves his 
purpose, he uses the same style in his narrative.’ 

During his travels in France, Italy, and Haiti, 
Gold “lost [his} innocence and gained malaria in 
its place; both fevers.” He was once arrested in 
Georgia on the charge “unlawful refusal to work’ 
(it was harvest time for the peaches). A six-footer 
—lacking one inch—he is black-haired and brown- 
eyed, and weighs 155 pounds. His favorite authors 
include Homer, Shakespeare, Balzac, Dostoevsky, 
and Joyce, and he is now a member of the Depart- 
ment of English at Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan, a post he assumed in 1954. Among his 
sports, the author includes ice skating, and as recre- 
ation, ‘‘raising my children.” 

EARLE F, WALBRIDGE 
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WE CAN’T SUPPLY 
YOU WITH BOOKS! 








ba 


WE CAN’T SUPPLY YOU WITH READERS... 
WE CAN’T SUPPLY YOU WITH LIBRARIANS . . . 


ut ,«? because of our recent expansion, 
we can supply the following: 


LIBRARY FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT — 


Unit-Type Wood Bookshelving, Card Catalog Cases, Tables and 
Chairs, Charging Desks, Book Trucks and Display Racks, Stools, and 
other items. 


BOOK AND PERIODICAL PROTECTION — 


Plasti-Kleer Book Jacket Covers and Book Covers; Plastic Spray 
for Book Spines and entire Books; Plasti-Kleer Covers and Binders for 
Magazines, Pamphlets, Pictures, Maps, Papers. 


CHARGING MATERIALS — 


Dickman Charging System; Book Cards, Pockets, Date Slips, 
identification Cards, and others. 


PLANNING SERVICE — 


Whether you are planning a complete new library, or simply 
require space for additional bookshelving units, why not give us.an 
opportunity to help you? We have specialists with years of experience 
and the best research material available for your use. Special Designs 
for any library equipment — Special Finishes — Special treatments of 
certain areas — all available on request. 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
A DIVISION OF 


fF BRO-DART INDUSTRIES/ 


65 E ALPINE. STREET, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY + 1888 SO SEPULVEDA BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF 











*Our new catalog will be ready in the near future. 


PLASTI-KLEER 
Reg. Trademark 
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Helen 


H's EUSTIS’ FIRST NOVEL was the memorable 
and blood-curdling psycho-thriller The Hori- 
zontal Man (1946). Her second novel was an 
equally memorable idyll of young boyhood, The 
Fool Killer (1954). Two novels more different in 
spirit, tempo, and style than these can scarcely be 
imagined. But they share in common one thing at 
least—their author's sure-fire gift of readability. 
Versatility—and not mere virtuosity—is Miss Eus- 
tis’ trademark. Her aim, she told an interviewer 
in 1954, was to do a series of books—a mystery 
and a boy's book (these now done), and a gothic 
romance (‘the governess sort of thing’), a West- 
ern, and “one about a dreadful female.” All this 
she regards as practical education in the novelist’s 
art. “The idea was not just to see whether I could 
do it, but as education. I decided I had to find out 
how to write a novel.” 


A descendent of Scotch, English, and Irish an- 
cestors, Helen White Eustis was born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, December 31, 1916 to Harold Claypoole 
Eustis, a stockbroker and later a department store 
executive, and Bessie (Mitchell Langdon) Eustis. 
She was ar only child, and her mother died when 
she was very young. Her father remarried, how- 
ever, providing her with “a ready-made family’’ of 
two stepsisters and a stepbrother. As a child, Miss 
Eustis recalls, “I found company and refuge in 
books,” and when her father’s new marriage 
brought her into a new situation, she says, ‘‘I be- 
lieve I turned to writing as a means of reasserting 
my own importance.” 

At Hillsdale School in Cincinnati, Helen Eustis 
was encouraged in her writing ambitions by her 
English teacher, and she edited the school maga- 
zine. At Smith College, from which she received 
her B.A. in 1938 with a major in art (‘with the 
vague idea of becoming a commercial artist’), she 
was further encouraged by the award of a gold 
medal for a novel she wrote at college (mever pub- 
lished). After graduation she came to New York 
and studied psychology at Columbia University. 
She held two brief jobs writing advertising copy, 
but marriage and the birth of a son ruled out a 
full-time career. Instead Miss Eustis began writing 
for the magazines. Her short stories first appeared 
in Accent, Chimera, and Story in 1941 and 1942. 
By 1944 she was represented in Best American 
Short Stories, and since that time her stories have 
been published in the New Yorker, Mademoiselle, 
Harper's Bazaar, Cosmopolitan, Saturday Evening 
Post, and other popular journals. She has also 
written a considerable amount of nonfiction for 
these magazines, what she calls ‘‘pseudo-psycho- 
logical articles on family relations’’—on marriage, 
raising babies, growing old, a variety of “how to” 
articles (“How to Enjoy a Split Personality,’ “How 
to Get Anything You Want’’). 


Miss Eustis’ ambitious ‘plans for writing a series 
of books began with a mystery, and her first pub- 
lished novel was the now-classic thriller, The Hori- 
zontal Man, an expert and sophisticated murder 
story set in a New England women's college, which 
won the Mystery Writers of America’s “Edgar” as 
the best first mystery of 1946. “It is a tribute to 
Miss Eustis’ talent,” H. R. Hays wrote in the New 
York Times, “that she is able to weld together the 
various elements in her novel and maintain an ex- 
cellent tension. She has written a splendid first 
book—and one hopes she will not succumb to a 
formula, as so many have done, but will continue 
to experiment and develop.” 
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Since then Miss Eustis has shown no sign of 
succumbing to any formula. Her next book, The 
Captains and the Kings Depart (1949), was a col- 
lection of her short stories. To these she carried 
over none of the stereotypes of the murder mystery 
genre—only the sharp and narrow focus of the un- 
impassioned observer. Nona Balakian commented 
in the New York Times: ‘Whether she is writing 
fantasy or melodrama, satire or love story, her man- 
ner is that of an urbane writer, interested in those 
hidden facets of relationships which are the actual 
source of dramatic action. . . .” 

The Fool Killer (1954) was the long-planned 
boy’s book, and by the time Miss Eustis was ready 
to write it, she had an eager audience in the person 
of her twelve-year-old son. “You couldn't say I 
wrote it for him, but we did share it.’ As she 
wrote, she read it to him, and when it had his ap- 
proval, she knew that she was on the right track. 
The book is narrated by twelve-year-old George 
Mellish, an orphan living somewhere in the Middle 
West just after the Civil War. George is not a bad 
boy but, as he happily admits, “Nobody has ever 
accused me of being outright good.” He runs 
away from his guardians, meets an assortment of 
strange and colorful characters—among them a liv- 
ing embodiment of the legendary Foo] Killer who 
went about chopping up fools—and ultimately finds 
love, tenderness, and a home. Reviewers found the 
book a poignant and haunting novel—a “‘com- 
pletely adult story about an appealing child forced 
to learn difficult truths about the nature of good 
and evil,’ said Joanna Spencer in the New York 
Herald Tribune, and Hal Borland in the New York 
Times described it as “a story of high drama, and 
she underplays it deliberately, with superb effect.”’ 

Miss Eustis lives in New York City with her son, 
Adam Eustis Fisher, by her first marriage, to Alfred 
Young Fisher, a professor of English. Her second 
husband was Martin Harris, a magazine photogra- 
pher. She is now divorced. A firm believer in the 
theory that a writer learns by reading, she reads, 
she says, “like a vacuum cleaner.”” She also enjoys 
cooking, the company of friends, and travel. She 
has brown hair and brown eyes, is five feet eight 
inches tall, and weighs 145 pounds. 

VINETA COLBY 
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To Help Your People 

in their search for additional education and training . . . 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING DIRECTORY 
of the UNITED STATES 


A compilation of about 3,700 private and public non-degree semi-professional, 
technical and trade schools, offering over 200 courses 


Second edition, rev. and enl., pap., $2.95 


compiled by 


*NATHAN M. COHEN 








PRINCIPALS. 








The first edition was included 
in BEST BOOKS OF 1953 ON 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
in THE BULLETIN OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 














* Staff Member, D. C. Public Library 


A few of the 
courses offered 


Accountant 

Aircraft Mechanic 

Airplane Pilot, Com- 
mercial 

Artist and/or Commer- 
cial Artist 

Auctioneer 

Automobile Mechanic 

Baker 

Baseball Umpire 

Blacksmith 

Bookkeeper 

Brewmaster 

Cabinet Maker 

Carpenter 

Chemical Technologist 

Clothes Designer 

Cosmetologist 

Deep Sea Diver 

Detective 

Diese! Mechanic 

Draftsman 

Drama, Stagecraft and 
Make-up 

Dressmaker & Seam- 


stress 
Dry Cleaner 
Electrical Technologist 
Electrician 
Embalmer & Under- 
taker 


more than 200 
are: 


Farm Mechanic 

Florist 

Fur Cutter 

Gunsmith 

Industrial Designer 

Interior Decorator 

Jeweler & Engraver 

Locomotive Engineer 

Medical Technologist 

Photographer 

Piano Tuner 

Radio and/or Tele- 
vision, Broadcast 

Radio and/or Tele- 
vision, Repair 

Refrigeration and/or 
Air Conditioning 


Retail Business Distri- 


bution 

Secretary 

Shoemaker & Repair- 
man 

Stenographer 

Tailor 

Upholsterer 

Shoemaker & Repair- 
man 


Welder 
Window Trimmer 
X-Ray Technician 


Memo to Librarians 


Three Library of Congress catalog 
cards will be sent to you with every 
copy, if you so designate. 

Due to high compilation costs of a 


publication of this 
cannot be allowed. 
order direct. 


nature, a discount 


It will cost less to 


The first edition has been out-of-print 


for many months. 
that you have your 
uable publication, 


please order at 


In order to be sure 


copy of this inval- 


once from... 


Why do you need this DIRECTOR Y? 


In the words of a librarian from Pennsylvinia, this DIRECTORY 
is “. . . invaluable to a library such as ours, where many of our 
young people have neither the background nor the money to attend 
college, yet who realize that they need some further training in 
order to hold down a reasonably good job.” 


You will use this DIRECTORY with: 

®@ High school students 

@ Veterans 

@ College people who want intensive, specialized training 


e@ All young people and adults who wish to take a non-degree 
course to prepare for a vocation or simply to learn a new 
leisure-time hobby. 


Schools are arranged geographically by State and City, and then 
alphabetically by school. Courses are listed under schools. J# you 
wish to know whether a specific course is available in any 
community, a complete Course Index will tell you the school(s) 
where it is taught. Information was gathered through January 
1955. 


The schools are State-approved for veterans’ training; and/or State- 
approved or licensed; and/or approved by a responsible accrediting 
agency. 


Here are a few typical comments about the 
1953 edition: 
CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS in the May 1953 issue of the 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN: . its course index... 
makes it a valuable list for work in vocational guidance.” 


MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY NOTES for March, 1953: 
“This up-to-date directory should be a valuable aid to anyone 
interested in vocational guidance.” 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES, October, 1953: “Geographical, alphabetical 
and course indexes make this a valuable aid for vocational coun- 
selors.” 


A mid-western college vocational guidance counselor: “. . . fills 
a gap in occupational information . . . useful for both our dropouts 
and graduates who want intensive, specialized vocational training.” 


Nathan M. Cohen 


1434 Harvard St., N.W. 
Washington 9, D.C. 
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VAN NOSTRAND 
THE STORY OF 


FAO 


By Gove Hambidge 


North American Regional 
Representative, FAO 


A history of modern pioneers: who are 
helping backward countries reach a goal 
of better living for their peoples. The 
Food and Agriculture Organization is 





affiliated with the UN, perhaps its most 
significant contribution to peace in our 
time. 


Delightful text and 
striking pictures il- 
lustrate this vivid 
story. 


384 pages $6.50 





D. Yan Nostrand Co., Inc. 
250 4th Avenue 
New York 3 


HUNTTING’S—— 
NEW REVISED (1954-1955) 
STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG 


Indicates Titles For Which 
WILSON CATALOG CARDS 
ARE AVAILABLE 
OVER 10,000 TITLES INCLUDED 

—SUPPLIED IN 


PUBLISHER'S BINDING 
HUNTTING QUALITY BUCKRAM 
PLASTI-KLEER* ECONOMY BINDING 


also the most complete selection of prebound 
PRIMERS AND READERS 
and EASY BOOKS 


If you have not received your copy, 
send for it today, 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


29 Worthington Street 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


Over a Half Century Serving 
Libraries and Schools 














*Trade-Mark of Bro-Dart Industries, Inc. 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 





The cc dence col of the 
en to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 





{Eprror’s Norts: 
Wilson Library Bulletin are r 


ALA Pin 
To the Editor: 
In the September 1954 issue of the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin, page 29, is an inquiry regarding an 
ALA pin. For many years my aunt, Miss F. Mabel 
Winchell, wore one just like it. She was librarian 
of the City Library of Manchester, New Hampshire, 
from 1901 until her retirement in 1936, and a long- 
time member of the ALA. She died in 1948 and 
her effects came to me. I think that her pin is 
among them. I do not know when she obtained it, 
but it was probably early in the twentieth century. 
I always took the pin for granted but now my curi- 
osity is aroused. If you obtain definite information 
as to when it was originated or how long it lasted 
I should be interested in knowing. 
CONSTANCE M, WINCHELL, Reference Librarian 
Columbia University Libraries 
New York 27, New York 


An ALA pin such as you describe in the Septem- 
ber issue of Wilson Bulletin was given me many 
years ago by Elizabeth Beach, a retired librarian. 
She attended the New York State Library School 
and during the "90's was librarian of the Jervis 
Public Library in Rome, New York. I do not know 
when or how she acquired the pin. 

Being young and foolish when it was presented, 
I did not realize that it was a rarity and accepted it, 
unfortunately without asking any questions. None 
of the people to whom it has been shown had even 
seen one before, and most were sceptical of the fact 
that ALA had once had “a pin.” I am glad to learn 
that there is at least one other in existence. 

In case your inquiry produces any information 
on the subject, I should be very pleased to learn it. 

Mary S. WILKINSON 
23 East Third Street 
Frederick, Maryland 


Incoming Callery 


To the Editor: 

Last Tuesday the New Bedford Free Public Li- 
brary received a phone call the like of which we 
have not had in our hundred and one years of 
service. A soft and feminine voice asked to be con- 
nected with the “adultery” department. Our switch- 
board operator, reeling slightly, connected the call 
to the adult circulation, desk while stifling the im- 
pulse to recommend The Scarlet Letter, Post mor- 
tem suggestions for routing the call have been 
censored for the good of the organization. 

LAURENCE G. HILL, Librarian 
Free Public Library 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 


(Continued on page 418) 
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Announcing... 


WHO’S WHO IN LIBRARY SERVICE 


Third Edition 


As the cooperating publishers, The Grolier Society is pleased to announce that this 
new biographical directory will be issued April 8, 1955. 


Prepared under the direction of the Council on WHO'S WHO IN LIBRARY 
SERVICE, Carl M. White, Chairman, for the School of Library Service, Columbia 
University, the Third Edition will contain information about 11,775 librarians in the 
first edition published in 1933 and 32%, more than in the 1943 edition. 


The new WHO'S WHO IN LIBRARY SERVICE is offered at the prepublication 
price of $5 per copy for all orders received by April 8, 1955. After publication the 
price will be $6. Send orders to: 


LIBRARY SERVICE 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


Publishers of THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE « THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 
2 West 45th Street New York 36, N. Y. 























of CHARGING and 
PRINTED FORMS 


WHEN PLACING AN ORDER WITH 

BRO-DART — don’t miss these excellent 
items: Book Pockets — Book Cards — 
Catalog Cards and the NEW POCKET 
DATE SLIPS (date slip printed on top of 
| pocket). The most complete line of 
printed forms and pockets at the lowest 
possible cost consistent with quality, 


Sye 


ee. 
a4 es 


> 








LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
A DIVISION OF 











65 E ALPINE STREET, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY + 1888 SO SEPULVEDA BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF 
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IDEAS FOR MASK 
MAKING 


Creative Methods 
and Techniques 


by Matthew Baranski 


THIS NEW BOOK gives 
mask making activities 
for all ages; from the 
simplest forms for 
youngsters to those suit- 
able for teen-agers and 
adults. 





Its many photographs and line drawings, plus 
readable text, offer ideas for designing and 
making a variety of original, colorful and 
useful masks from several different media. 
Only a few simple tools and inexpensive and 
easily acquired materials are needed. 


Fully illustrated with drawings of processes 
and photographs of finished pieces. 


Uses of these and other materials in making 
masks are covered in this book. 


Rubber Balloons Plasticine 
Fiberboard Plaster Molds 
Metal Foil Liquid Rubber Molds 


Corrugated Cardboard Chicken Wire 


How to make these different types of masks, 
and ideas for using them in a variety of 
ways, are covered—each in a separate 
chapter. 
Paper-bag Masks 


Fiberboard 3-dimen- 
Colored Construction “sional I _ 


sional Forms 


Paper Masks Usi 
a Masks ‘te a" 
‘apier-mache Masks P F 
Fiberboard Wall reg ne 
Masks Head Masks 


Marionette Heads 


MANY REFERENCE USES 


Three-dimensional design, plays, holidays, masquer- 
ades, puppet shows, window displays, parties, 
educational and other group activities. 


~ peg a Pages—Fully Illustrated 
om your ler or direct 
$5.50 


The DAVIS PRESS, Ine, 
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(Continued from page 416) 
Information Requested 


To the Editor: 

The Audio-Visual Demonstration Laboratory of 
the University of Illinois Library School is now 
circularizing public libraries for information about 
their audio-visual departments and services. The 
purpose of our survey is twofold: to obtain basic 
information about these departments; and to have 
these libraries send us, for purposes of monthly 
publication, items about the types and problems of 
their specific services. 

However, our mailing list for cities of between 
50,000 and 100,000 population is very small and 
we are concerned that we may have inadvertently 
omitted some of the smaller places which are doing 
a good audio-visual job because we do not have any 
master list of such operations. We are hoping that 
public libraries which have audio-visual services, 
but did not receive our initial mailing, will get in 
touch with us so that they may be included. 

We plan to establish a master card file which 
will contain pertinent statistical and other informa- 
tion about public library audio-visual operations. 
This information will be available to anyone who 
can use it. The monthly bulletin we now contem- 
plate will be arranged in some usable order 
(Dewey, perhaps) so as to provide a good picture 
of what services in what fields these departments 
are giving. The bulletin will be sent to all libraries 
which respond, and to anyone else who is inter- 
ested. Since there is at present no such available 
information, we feel that this job is worth doing 
as much for finding out what is not being done as 
what is going on. 

Haro_p GOLDSTEIN, Visiting Associate 
Professor 
University of Illinois Library School 
Urbana, Illinois 


Six Plus 


To the Editor: 

Motion pictures have in the past often been 
spoken of as four bell pictures or as two bell pic- 
tures, etc. I wonder if we could encourage the use 
of the Book Review Digest by referring to a book as 
a six plus book or a two plus book as the case may 
be. Of course I don’t suppose any of us would rec- 
ommend a three minus book. Very often the use of 
the Book Review Digest will remind us why a book 
was popular or disliked. 

WILLIAM P. MEYER 
Young Adult Librarian 
Oak Lane Branch Library 
Philadelphia 26, Pennsylvania 


Our Praises Sung 
To the Editor: 

I am glad to have this opportunity to congratu- 
late you on the November issue of the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin. \t is by far the best one I have seen. 
The list of series and adult books for young readers 
came just in time to fit in with a course at our 
Bureau of Libraries and we all sang your praises. 

AucustTa Boal, Chairman 
Executive Committee 
New York City School Librarians’ 
Association 
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THE 1955 EDITION OF THE AMERICANA, in addition to 
extensive revisions, offers a fascinating new series: 
THE STORIES OF THE CENTURIES. Written by noted 
historians, these brilliant essays tell with dramatic 
impact the advances, retreats, the gifts and the scars 
left on the world by each century from the first 

to the twentieth. There are enlightening articles 
on BANKING and FINANCE and an outstanding 
new LIBRARY SERIES. Discover for yourself 
why THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 
is a best-selling reference work. 





30 VOLUMES 
25,500 PAGES 
59,000 ARTICLES 
700-PAGE INDEX 


AMERICANA CORPORATION 


Educational Division 


Street - New York 36, N. Y 
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“HOW-TO” BOOKS 


BIRD HOUSES: 


NEW.~-latest, most up-to- 
date book on the subject. 
Complete coverage of con- 
struction, location, protec- 
tion, ventilation. Much re- 
lated information on birds. 
Illustrated. Perry & Sle- 
iad eer siok he te $1.75 


picka 





: 
MAKING THINGS 
OF PLASTIC 


NEW—and THE book for 
the growing legion of hob- 
ists in this fascinating 
craft. Covers all processes 
- includes a veritable 
treasure trove of projects. 
Edwards $3.75 


ART of TILE 
SETTING 


NEW—the FIRST ‘‘do-it- 
yourself’ of tile setting. 
or or professi 
al, complete coverage of the 
craft. Includes ALL tiles, 








including the new synthet- 
ies. Contains a short his- 
tory of tile from 4000 BC. 
Carls & Wines .... 





$3.75 


New Juvenile 


BREASTPLATE 
and BUCKSKIN 


NEW—exciting, dramatic 
tales of exploration in the 
Western Hemisphere from 
1400 to 1950. Fascineting 
portrayals of many unusual 
explorers. For children 11 
to 15. Handsomely illus- 
trated in colors. Tait $3.00 








Announcing 
THE STORY OF ISABEL BEVIER 











MAKING CLOTHES FOR YOUR LITTLE GIRL 


GEE - badetcescdesvaedcchis $2.95 
ADVANCED WOODWORK & FURNITURE MAKING 
TTT ere r. eee $4.95 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 


“ieee” 1854 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Itlinois 
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OBITUARIES 

(Continued from page 410) 
which she won the Grand Prize of Poland in 1937, 
and The Walls of the World. The first post-World 
War II work of Mme. Nalkowska, who received 
the Order of Polonia Restituta in 1952, was a vol- 
ume of short stories about concentration camps. 
December 19. Frans G. BENGTSSON, Swedish au- 
thor, essayist; of complications from a hip bone 
fracture that had confined him for more than a year; 
in Stockholm; sixty. Mr. Bengtsson’s best-selling 
The Long Ships was translated into English, as was 
A Walk to an Ant Hill, His last book, The Pleas- 
ure Garden I Remember, appeared last year. 
December 20, JAMES HILTON, novelist, whose best 
known works include Goodbye, Mr. Chips and Lost 
Horizon. The last of Mr. Hilton’s fourteen books 
was Time and Time Again, published in 1953. It 
was preceded by such titles as Random Harvest, So 
Well Remembered, and Morning Journey, as well 
as numerous motion picture scenarios. 
December 22. LAMBERT ENNIS, Northwestern 
University professor of English; in Evanston, IIli- 
nois; forty-eight. Mr. Ennis, the author of Thack- 
eray: The Sentimental Cynic, was on leave to 
complete a book on the imagery in the novels of 
George Eliot. 
December 22.. HELEN L. WELSHIMER, former 
Newspaper Enterprise Association reporter and 
free-lance writer; after a long illness; in Canton, 
Ohio; fifty-four. Miss Welshimer was the author 
of three volumes of poetry, two adult fiction, and 
three books for teen-age girls. 
December 25. Liperty Hype Balrzey, botanist, 
horticulturist, agricultural educator; dean emeritus 
of Cornell University’s College of Agriculture; in 
Ithaca, New York; ninety-six. Dr. Bailey was the 
author of more than fifty books, editor of many 
more, a , and lecturer. His writings include: 
The Holy Earth, Wind and Weather, What Is 
Democracy?, The State and the Farmer, and The 
Nature Study Idea. He edited the four-volume 
Cyclopedia of American Agriculture and the six- 
volume Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture. 
December 26. Frep WILLIAM BOGE, associate 
professor of English at Queens College and author 
of books and articles on novelists of the Victorian 
era; after a short illness; in Glen Cove, Long Is- 
land, New York; forty-nine. 
December 28. JOHN ERNEST BECHDOLT, former 
newspaper man and author of some 6,000 short 
stories who, with his wife, collaborated on the 
“Dulcie” series and such volumes for teen-agers as 
Greg Sheridan, Reporter; in Southern Pines, North 
Carolina; seventy. 
December 28. JOHN SIMEON CLEAVINGER, associ- 
ate professor of library service at Columbia Univer- 
sity from 1926 through 1945; in Orangeburg, New 
York; seventy-four. Professor Cleavinger had 
served earlier as librarian of the Jackson, Michigan, 
Public Library and of the Camp Custer, Michigan, 
Library and as director of libraries in Saginaw, 
Michigan. From 1919 to 1923, he was associate 
professor of library service at the University of 
Illinois. 
December 28. HERBERT CoREY, author and news- 
paper correspondent; in Washington, D.C.; eighty- 
two. Mr. Corey was a contributing editor to Na- 
tion’s Business magazine. His books include The 
Truth About Hoover; Farewell, Mr, Gangster; and 
The Army Means Business. 
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A TIMELY AND 
AUTHORITATIVE 


The fantastic story 


a> 
jer ou ( money } pr Sec 
Lak ! R + yé $ 


squad 


Billions, Blunders and Baloney is written 
by a man who knows how to find facts 
and report them. Newsman, propaganda 
director, motion picture authority, Eu- 
gene W. Castle directed Army, Navy, 
defense plant, and Red Cross film pro- 
grams for President Roosevelt during 
World War II. 

He traveled 75,000 miles in 23 coun- 
tries, and spent three years, all at his own 


of how Uncle Sa” 





a 
GREAT DEMAND 


is assured for this widely pub- 
licized and up-to-date factual 
report on the number-one 
current events topic... U. S. 
Foreign Aid and overseas 
propaganda. 

Billions, Blunders and Ba- 
loney belongs on your best- 
seller shelf today ...and on 
your permanent reference 
shelf. This book contains facts 
that are essential for anyone 
who wishes to discuss intelli- 
gently the controversial and 
highly important subject of 
U. S. propaganda and over- 


seas give-aways. 


PUBLICATION DATE JANUARY 31 


ILLUSTRATED... $3.50 


expense, to ‘find out why America is be- 
coming the world’s most unpopular na- 
tion .. . despite billions of dollars we give 
away to try to make friends overseas.” 
From first-hand observation, case his- 
tories, and from interviews with hun- 
dreds of people in all walks of life, Castle 
has built an amazing, documented inside 
story. This book will be in heavy demand 
at your library. Order your copies today. 


The Devin-Adair Company, Publishers 


23 East 26th Street 


New York 10, N. Y. 
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New and distinctive 
books for your library 


The Language of Communism 


by Harry Hodgkinson. This timely glossary 
of over 150 words and terms with the ‘party’ 
definition points up the Communist distortion 
of language. Soviet newspapers and periodi- 
cals, Moscow Radio, and satellite broadcasting 
stations are the author’s sources. about $3.75 


Theatrical Companion to Shaw 


by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson. A 
unique pictorial record of the first perform- 
ances of all Shaw’s plays along with many 
valuable notes and appendices. Each play is 
illustrated with at least one picture from every 
scene. $9.00 


The History of the 
Christmas Card 


by George Buday. The first full-length his- 
tory of the Christmas card with over 200 il- 
lustrations—27 in full color. The book is full 
of anecdotes about those who made and gave 
and treasured these charming cards. $10.00 


Handbook of Floral Art 


by Lois Farrall. A “how-to” book for students 
of floral art, florists, and all who love flowers. 
It deals with flower decoration from a button- 
hole to a wedding and shows how to wire and 
treat all kinds of flowers. $3.00 


Staffordshire Chimney 


Ornaments 


by Reginald Haggar. This handsome book 
covers not only the well-known manufacturers 
of the eighteenth century, but also the rami- 
fications of these families and little-known 
workers. Valuable appendices and many illus- 
trations. $8.50 


Anatomy and Drawing, 
4th Edition 


by Victor Perard. The new edition of this 
standard reference on drawing anatomy fea- 
tures much new material. It is filled with 
expert drawings of every part of the body and 
of the human form in every possible position. 

about $4.50 


Making and Showing 


Your Own Films 


by George H. Sewell. Shows how to make 
and present films of real interest and entertain- 
ment value and answers a hundred and one 
questions that occur to the amateur. $3.95 


PITMAN Publishing Corporation 


2 West 45th St.. New York 36 
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Meetings 
Courses 
Workshops 


The tenth annual Eastern Pennsylvania School 
Library Conference will be held at State Teachers 
College, Millersville, Pennsylvania on April 1 
and 2. 


s 8 

The Illinois Association of School Librarians an- 
nounces plans for the 1955 Spring Workshop to be 
held at the Fort Armstrong Hotel in Rock Island 
on March 25, 26, and 27. The theme chosen to 
highlight the meetings will be “The School Li- 
brary: a Changing Concept.’ Reservations for 
meals are to be made with Jean Gilborne, Unit 
Librarian, Geneseo High School, by March 16. 
Hotel reservations should be made directly with the 
Fort Armstrong a Island, Illinois. 


“Libraries in the Southwest,” the sixth annual 
Rockefeller Conference on the American Southwest 
and Mexico, will be held on Saturday, April 16, at 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, concurrently with 
the annual meeting of the California Library As- 
sociation’s Southern District. The conference will 
open on April 15 with sessions on the economics 
of Mexico. There is no registration fee for the 
Rockefeller Conference and out-of-state librarians 
are welcome at the CLA meeting at no expense. 


The first course ever to be offered in engineering 
information sources and literature will be given by 
the Columbia University School of Library Service 
during the regular summer session July 5 through 
August 12. The course, which will survey and 
evaluate library resources in engineering and physi- 
cal sciences, is designed to meet problems of aca- 
demic and industrial librarians and offers three 
points graduate credit in the Columbia School of 
Library Service. Tuition and registration fees are 


$82. 
Officers of the Nevada Library Association for 

1955 are: 

PRESIDENT—Harriet Jean Chism, 
Washoe County Library, Reno zits 

VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT—Joseph F. Shubert, 
reference and extension librarian, Nevada State Library, 
Carson City 

SECRETARY-TREASURER—Carolyn Dow, 
City High School, Boulder City 

ALA COUNCILOR—James J. Hill, director of libraries, Uni 
versity of Nevada, Reno 


s 8 
Officers of the Virginia Library Association for 
1955 are: 


PRESIDENT—Florence Yoder, /ibrarian, 
County Library, Harrisonburg 

FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT—Roy Land, 
circulation librarian, Alderman Library, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesviile 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT—Mrs. Lake L. Newton, /ibrarian 
Lewis High School, Salem 

SECRETARY (second term)—Sterling Bagby, /ibrarian, Hali- 
fax County Public Library, Halifax 

TREASURER (third conn} —-<pietine Slaughter, Jibrarian, 
Radford College, Radford 

ALA COUNCIL MEMBER—Carrol H. Quenzel, /sbrarian, 
Trinkle Library, Mary Washington College of the Uni 
versity of Virginia, Fredericksburg 


circulation librarian, 


librarian, Boulder 


Rockingham-Page 
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It starts with a question—just one. “How 
does the telephone carry my voice?” Sue 
wonders. She knows she’ll find the answer in 
Tue Book or KNowLepce. And in a few sec- 
onds she has it . . . in an article as technically 


correct as careful revision can make it. Last 
year alone, 1 out of every 7 pages was completely 
changed . . . an example of the continuous re- 
vision that keeps this reference work modern, But 
Sue doesn’t stop there. Intrigued by the 
graphic news-type pictures, fascinated by the 
easy narrative style, she looks to see what 
the next article holds ...and the next. 
Before long, the mind that asked idly how a 
telephone works is buzzing with facts on the 
life of Caesar! 





Here is a reference work that is unique 
because it actually makes the child want to 
read. Here is a work that thinks the way the 
child does, in ever-widening areas of interest 
stimulates the curiosity that is the 
librarian’s greatest ally . . . helps in every 
way to reinforce the librarian’s effort. 
Put into use, THE Book or KNOWLEDGE 
. with its 20 large volumes covering 7,600 
pages, its 12,700 informative pictures (hun- 
dreds in full color) and over 40,000 alpha- 
betized index references and cross-references 
. is proving itself a valuable asset in 
libraries everywhere. 
Write today for complete information on 
the latest edition of THe Book oF KNOWLEDGE. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO READ 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The Encyclopedia Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, The Book of Knowledge, 
Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science. 
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THE YUKON 

Arthur Cherry Hinton with Philip H. Godsell 

A fascinating book—part pioneer history, part travel 

with a rich sprinkling of high romance; from the trail 

of 98 to the Alcan Highway —that engineering triumph 

of the bulldozer and the American G.I. Photographs. 

March. $3.50 
SORA 

THE TWO JACKS 

Will R. Bird 

An extraordinary true episode from World War II in 

which two Canadian officers join the bizarre, curiously 

Robin Hood-ish expeditions of the daring Maquis. 

Photographs. March. $3.50 
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DECISION AT SUNDOWN 

Michael Carder 

The tense, power-packed story of Bart Allison, the 
2D ff’ Ma vengeance hunter whose blind fury rocked a whole 
Gull 3- Eye town. March. $2.50 
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OO 


CCIE THE BLAZING BORDER 
E. E. Halleran 
A dangerous arms-smuggling assignment to Mexico; 
a hero of unusual stature; and vivid post-Civil War 
turmoil in Texas. May. $2.50 
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DIANE’S NEW LOVE 

Elizabeth Headley 

Young readers of the best-selling A DATE FOR 
DIANE will welcome this new story of the lovely, 
denim-clad, freckle-nosed girl who has already won 
the hearts of many. Girls 12 to 16. May. $2.50 


ROO R CINTRA’S CHALLENGE 





wretetotannte . 
GOK Jane S. Mcellvaine 


watts » ; - ee 
RI 2S, A colorful story of fox hunting and romance laid in the Virginia “horse 
ERK OS country.”’ By the author of the populat COPPER’S CHANCE. A Junior 


Literary Guild Selection. Girls 12 to 16. March. $2.50 


DOUBLE PLAY ROOKIE 

Joe Archibald 

The author of FIGHTING COACH writes another thrilling sports story 
in which a talented young player finds out that baseball is more than a 
signed contract. Boys 12 to 16. April. $2.50 


HYLAND OF THE HAWKS 

R. G. Emery 

The author of RELIEF PITCHER introduces his favorite character 
into another tense and colorful baseball situation in which the ‘‘made”’ 
player competes with the “‘natural’’ athlete. Boys 12 to 16. May. $2.50 


xy arate? 
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MACRAE SMITH COMPANY °: Philadelphia 


( wnadian agent wr Ryerson Press, loronto 
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Write For 
These 


Recruitment materials left over from the scholar- 
ship and recruitment table at the New York Library 
Association meeting in Buffalo include the official 
NYLA poster and several brochures. These items, 
which could be used as basis for a display on the 
library profession as a vocational opportunity, may 
be obtained free on request from Wilfred Morin, 
Library Extension Division, State Library, Albany, 
New York. 

Also available to New York State librarians 
under NYLA auspices is a traveling recruitment 
exhibit. The exhibit, heavily booked at present, is 
obtainable for a future date from Martin Lewin, 
Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, New York. 


“A Calendar of Special Events and Anniversaries 
for 1955,” which Public Relations Planner sub- 
scribers say they “can’t do without,” is being made 
available to nonsubscribers at $3 a copy. Order 
from Public Relations Planner, Box 171, Tuckahoe 
7, New York. 


With the celebration of Camp Fire Girls’ forty- 
fifth birthday scheduled for the week of March 13- 
20, librarians and others are invited to write for 
information about the 1955 birthday project, “Let 
Freedom Ring,” and tie in with displays and exhi- 
bitions. For information, address Elizabeth M. Mc- 
Stea, National Public Relations Director, Camp 
Fire Girls, Inc., 16 East 48th Street, New York 17. 


Life magazine's editorial plans for 1955 include 
a series of four or more articles on “The World's 
Great Religions,’ to appear at approximately 
monthly intervals beginning in the February 7 
issue. Discussion outlines for each article can be 
obtained at 10c each, or fifteen copies for $1, from 
the Time-Life Education Department, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 

BS 8 


Free materials for the observance of National 
Sunday School Week, April 11-17, may be secured 
from the Laymen’s National Committee, Inc., Hotel 
Vanderbilt, New York 16. Materials which will be 
sent on request include posters, programs, radio 
talks, news releases, 

e 


The growth and development of a coordinated 
system of school libraries in Houston, Texas, is 
outlined in University of Illinois Library School 
Occasional Papers, No. 40, by Eleanora Alexander. 
Entitled, “School Library Supervision: Practical 
Problems and Answers,” the paper records Miss 
Alexander's experiences as the mm city-wide super- 
visor of library services in the Houston public 
schools. A copy will be sent without charge upon 
request to the Editor, Occasional Papers, University 
of Illinois Library School, Urbana, Illinois. 
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THE SHADOW 
OF THE TOWER 


By FioreNce BENNETT ANDERSON, PH.D. 
Author of “Leaven For The Frontier,” etc. 


All the excitement of plot and counter- 
plot is found in this historical novel of 
which the core is the romantic biography 
of Henry Percy, Ninth Earl of Northum- 
berland, unconsciously a Shuttlecock in 
the game of high politics, Insular and 
Continental, Protestant and Catholic. By 
reasons of his family background and 
ramifications of kinship, the “Shadow of 
the Tower” is inevitably upon him. 

Cloth, $4.50 


ARTHRITIS 
AND RADIOACTIVITY 


By Wave V. Lewis 
Author of “One Planet, Many Worlds” 


Here is the story of the Free Enterprise 
uranium-radon mine, located at Boulder, 
in Jefferson County, Montana, describing 
the effects of mine visiting on people af- 
flicted with arthritis, sinusitis, asthma and 
kindred diseases, in accordance with their 
own individual statements. Cloth, $2.50 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Boston 20, Mass. 

















AVALON BOOKS 


With Plasti-Kleer* Library Jackets 


MY HEART AN ALTAR 

by Alice Lent Covert 
NURSE CAROL 

by Maud McCurdy Welch .. $2.50 
GUNSMOKE OVER SABADO 

by Paul Evan 


March 


ORCHIDS FOR THE NURSE 
by Adelaide Humphries ... $2.50 
THE RELUCTANT CAVALIER 
by Jeanne Judson 
CHEYENNE JUSTICE 
by Archie Joscelyn 





At All Dealers 


AVALON BOOKS 
22 East 60th Street New York 22, N. Y. 


Canadian Representatives: 
THE RYERSON PRESS, 
* Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, inc. 














New York: 


A GUIDE TO THE EMPIRE STATE 


We are happy to announce that stock is now available from a new 
printing of the “New York State Guide” — a book that offers, in one 
illustrated, 814-page volume, a detailed survey of the history, growth, 
business and industry, and unique attractions of the Empire State. As 
in all volumes of The American Guide Series, four main sections 
supply information on the general background of the state, discuss its 
cities, give details and road plans for a variety of sectional and state- 
wide tours, and complete the study with appendices that include a 
chronology, bibliography, and comprehensive index. 


All outstanding orders for this volume are now being filled, and we suggest 
that you re-order at this time if your purchasing system requires cancellation 
of unfilled orders. 


THE FOLLOWING TITLES IN THE AMERICAN GUIDE SERIES 
ARE ALSO CURRENTLY AVAILABLE: 


FLORIDA: A Guide to the Southernmost State 
IDAHO: A Guide in Word and Picture 

INDIANA: A Guide to the Hoosier State 

MICHIGAN: A Guide to the Wolverine State 

NORTH DAKOTA: A Guide to the Northern Prairie State 
THE OHIO GUIDE 

PENNSYLVANIA: A Guide to the Keystone State 
SOUTH CAROLINA: A Guide to the Palmetto State 
VIRGINIA: A Guide to the Old Dominion 

WEST VIRGINIA: A Guide to the Mountain State 
WYOMING: A Guide to Its History, Highways and People 


All Volumes Illustrated. Each $6.00 Cag veg 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 | MOO 
; Ww 
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IMPORTANT New Books... 
PAGEANT PRESS 


NO LOVE WITHOUT SORROW 





By Amabile Ranucci * 


This compelling love story com- 


bines the peaceful enchantment of an Italian village with a young 
artist's personal struggle against first Fascism, then war, and 
finally against Communism. $3.00 


REDEEMA 
By Manja H. Knoll © A serious, dra- 


matic, humorous, and entertaining story of a 
young emigrant from World War I Europe. 
Vivid characterization, rich historical back- 
ground. $4.00 


MARIA DE GUADALUPE 
By Kenneth R. Campbell * The beau- 


tiful tale of Juan Diego, a simple Indian 
peasant, who on his way to church sees the 
Virgin on the Hill of Tepeyac. An interpre- 
tation of unusual spiritual depth. $3.00 


YAKIMA 


By Inez Noelle Johnson * A complex 
novel of passionate loves and hates, unfolded 
against the luxurious, romantic Yakima Val- 
ley of the Great Northwest and steeped in 
Indian legend. $3.50 


LYRIC POEMS 


By Doris E. Trevor * Poems of great 
vitality, ironic, subtle, written with skill and 
imagination. Universal themes explored with 
adroitness. $2.00 


WHO HAD CALLED HIM SON 
By Dr. S. J. Goldberg * An extraor- 


dinarily perceptive story of a talented and 

attractive amnesiac’s search for reunion with 

his past. Suspenseful, romantic, realistic. 
$3.00 


INCIDENTS IN MONTANA—Old Vintage 
By William J. Stratton * = Three rip- 


roaring stories of frontier Montana based on 
author's personal experience. Rich local 
color, folksy dialogue, robust humor. $2.00 


A WILDERNESS OF SONG 


By Catherine deMille Lewis * Spirited 
poetry, rich in thought content, from an 
unusually talented, active, and reflective mind. 
Deals with world affairs of our time. $2.00 


THE LOST YEARS OF JESUS 


By John P. Brown © A human, warm 
story of Jesus’ youth and eventual acceptance 
of his destined role to preach the gospel of 
love and the universality of God. $3.00 


THE GAY GARLAND 
by Eileen Sykes * Three delightful sto- 


ries for youngsters, drawn from author's own 
happy Canadian childhood, on appreciation 
of nature. $2.00 


MR. TURKEY GOBBLER 

AND OTHER STORIES 
By Rachel Baker 
illustrated stories for youngsters. Imaginative, 
informative, appealing. Drawings for three 
of the stories are by children. $2.50 


Four delightfully 


ONEY OF OREGON 
By Dorelle Shivez Hale * 4 vivid, 


thrilling, and courageous tale of a Scotch 
pioneer family in Oregon. Early American 
adventure at its best. $2.50 


ONE FIFTH AVENUE 
By Alice Paddock Wright * small-town 


society had its very own Gay Nineties charm, 
as vividly portrayed in this poignant bio- 
graphical novel by a truly enchanting par- 
ticipant. $2.00 


LIBRARY DISCOUNT: 20% 


PAGEANT PRESS, DNC, 130 w. 42nd st., New York 36, N.Y. 
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KEY TO BIGGER SAVINGS! 
Catalog of 


REPRINTS IN SERIES 
15th Edition 


As you know, reprints are much more 
reasonable than originals, and this 15th 
edition of the Catalog of Reprints in 
Series reveals in dictionary form the 
thousands of books available in leading 
adult and juvenile reprint series. 


Part I is devoted to an Author and 
Title List, Part II to Publishers and 
Series. Information provided includes 
price, publisher, pagination, and notes 





More economical too — supplied in on both illustrations and front matter. 
va” variations up to 4” in width. 
See Bro-Dart Catalog for Prices— Send for FREE The $4.00 price ($5.00 foreign) in- 
booklet “Modern, Simplified Book Repair”. cludes delivery of am annual spring 
supplement. 








LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
OF Write for further information to: 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue N. Y. 52 























STYLING 


These two new Gaylord items of 
contemporary design combine 
beauty and top utility. Roomy and 
sturdy, they're made of selected 
solid maple. Choose from three 
distinctive finishes to harmonize 
with your surroundings: 








+700 — Light Maple 
3800 — Mellow Maple 


3900 — Light Oak Finish on 
Maple 
MAGAZINE RACK +641: 6 shelves, dis- 
play 20-25 magazines. 4142” high — 
36%” wide — 17” deep. 











DICTIONARY STAND #643: 2 
shelves, holds dictionary and 
other volumes for easy refer- 
ence. 41” high in front, 43” at 


B. rear — 14” deep — 24” wide. 
lores TOS. NC. —— | 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. @ STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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Here it is! The newly revised, greatly expanded 











Childcratt 


America’s Famous Now in 15 volumes, all volumes same 
size for easier handling. Separate, com- 
Child Development Plan pletely revised and expanded volumes for 


children on Science. (Science volume 
covers living things, earth we live on, sky 
above us, machines we use, how science 
and industry helps us.) Hundreds of new 
illustrations added throughout the set, 


~oud at no many in full color. 


New, expanded Parent Guidance vol- 
umes enriched by 155 expert contribu- 
tors, each a specialist noted for first-hand 


+ 
LtnCcrease knowledge of children. 
New, enlarged Master Index located in 
a ‘ last volume, organized by Eloise Rue ac- 
/ cording to author, illustrator, title, sub- 
Ln price ‘ ject, and first line for complete ease of 
use. All bibliographies brought up to date 


by a committee of librarians headed by 
Marion Young of Detroit. 


For more information on the new Child- 
craft edition write Miss Thelma Garst, 
Childcraft, Dept. 3172, Box 3565, Chi- 
cago 54, Illinois. 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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* 
THE AMERICAN BOOK PUBLISHERS COUNCIL 


THE AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION 
THE BOOK MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE 


take pride in announcing the winners of the 


1955 National 


Book Award 
GOLD MEDALS 


FICTION 
WILLIAM FAULKNER for A Fable 
NON-FICTION 
JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH for the Measure of Man 
POETRY . 


WALLACE STEVENS 
for The Collected Poems of Wallace Stevens 
Special Citation for Poetry to E. E. CUMMINGS for Poems: 1923-1954 


* 


The winner in each field was selected by the following judges: 


Fiction Non-Fiction Poetry 
MALCOLM COWLEY PAUL BIXLER OscAR CARGILL 
PAUL ENGLE ARTHUR A. HOUGHTON, JR. RICHARD EBERHART 
ELIZABETH JANEWAY EDGAR JOHNSON DuDLEy FITTs 
WALLACE STEGNER GERALD W. JOHNSON RANDALL JARRELL 
ROBERT PENN WARREN WILLIAM L. SHIRER CHRISTOPHER LA FARGE 
* 


The National Book Award is an annual event in which the American 
book industry has united to honor American authors. 























NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 





is ‘SHELF-BOUND” today 


Its contents may be neither subversive nor 
objectionable, but there it stands, day after day 
and week after week, unnoticed in its drab and 
unattractive binding. 

Let HOLLISTON’S ROXITE BUCKRAM 
in any one of 20 bright and cheerful colors put 
it into circulation again. And . . . don’t worry 
about its getting soiled or worn for 
HOLLISTON’S ROXITE BUCKRAM not only 
wears well, as exhaustive tests and actual library 
experience have proved, but a wipe with a damp 
cloth removes soil and grime. 

For durability and dependability PLUS 
colors that have “circulation appeal” specify 
HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM and notice 


how books will move. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Nc. 


NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE - SAN FRANCISCO 























TO THE BINDER 


Holliston Roxite Buck- 


ram takes stamping 
and printing easily 
with full coverage. 
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GRUGAN’S GOD 


By F. Emerson Andrews 


“I make gods when I need them.” And needing a god, 
Grugan created one. What happened to Grugan and his god 
in a strange country in a forgotten time is the intriguing sub- 
ject of this unusual novel. To be published February 15. 


Probable price, $3.00 
WE LIVE BY FAITH 
By Ruby Lornell 


A look at the Christian faith for lay people. Explains 
religious beliefs in terms of the basic questions men and 
women ask themselves, such as: Who am I? What Is the 
Word of God? How does God Work? Politics and the Will 
of God? Does God Speak Today? To be published February 75. 


Probable price, $2.00 
DANISH REBEL 


By Johannes Knudsen 


Biography of Niels F. S. Grundtvig, the 18th century Danish 
theologian and philosopher, founder of the Modern Danish 
folk school that includes Christianity as a part of the national 
culture pattern. Of interest to students of philosophy and 
theology as well as collateral reading for educators. To be 
published April 7. Probable price, $3.50 


FOOLS FOR CHRIST 


By Jaroslov Pellikan 


A new analysis of the concept of The Holy approached 
through the avenue of the intellect, conscience and art. 
A series of six brilliant essays by one of America’s rising 
young theologians. To be published May 16. 


Probable price, $3.00 
HINGES OF DESTINY 
By Dr. Ralph W. Loew 


Choices are the hinges of destiny. Dr. Loew, one of 
America’s rising younger preachers, presents a collection 
of sermons that deal with the continuous and important 
choices man must make in everyday living. Publication, 
February 1. Probable price, $2.75 


Circulars available on request. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 








JUST OFF THE PRESS 


The Revised 
1955 Edition of 


COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


which also marks the beginning of 





Home of Collier's Encyclopedia 


COLLIER’S S0th YEAR 


of Reference Book Publishing Service to Libraries, Schools 


and the Reading Public 





Does your Library contain the following BIG 5 Basic Reference Works? 


COLLIER’S offers the best . . . for less moe Oe 


1. COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 20 Volumes $169.00 
A completely NEW GENERAL REFERENCE WORK. Recommended for 
JUNIOR, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, COLLEGES and PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

Second to NONE in Authoritativeness, Readability, Recency of Coverage or Price. 


2. COLLIER’S HARVARD CLASSICS 51 Volumes $126.00 
An Unparalleled Selection by Dr. Charles W. Eliot of 418 Literary Master- 
pieces found in the GREAT BOOKS of the Eastern and Western World. Master 
Index contains 76,000 Author, Title, Biography, Education, Government, Philoso- 
phy and other Cultural Subject Entries. 


3. COLLIER’S NEW JUNIOR CLASSICS 10 Volumes $39.90 


A Children’s Library of 611 most loved stories and poems selected by outstanding 
Children’s Librarians. 


4. COLLIER’S NEW WORLD ATLAS & GAZETTEER 
1 Volume $10.50 


The most useful atlas-gazetteer for any Library. Also recommended as un- 
surpassed for Classroom use. 


5. COLLIER’S ANNUAL—1955 Edition 1 Volume $5.00 


An indispensable Volume For All Reference Libraries which reviews National 
and International Events of 1954. 


For descriptive catalog on these and other COLLIER titles, please write 


LIBRARY DIVISION 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


640 Fifth Avenue New York 19, N.Y. 
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OT * SERVICE... ON © THE « Do, 


ADIAUIS 





.. ON © THE « 


recommends 


THE PERFECT PAIR TO 
MAKE CATALOG GUIDING 
EASY AND PERMANENT 


NEW “SNAP-OUT” 
@ GUIDE HEADINGS 








“ JDIAWIS ¢ 100 ¢ 3HL e NO*** 





5 


4 
ALA ACTING 


S ABBEY, ACTORS } 
_ a eel 

They are die-cut, ready to insert! Demco’s 
new “snap-out” headings are the most con- 
venient, most readable, and most completely 
up-to-date catalog guide headings available 
to libraries. 

Low cost sets range from 383 to 5509 
headings, plus supplementary Kapsner- 
compiled Catholic set of 806 headings. 


LIFETIME ANGLE TAB 
© catalog Gunes 




















JDIABUIS e 100 e AHL © NO” * 











Angle-set guides have highest readibility! 
Demco tabs are pressboard reinforced to the 
top—never break or crack. No rivets to 
catch on cards. Guides are half-cut left, 
right, and center, or full-cut center. 


“ JDIAWIS ¢ 100 e 3HL © NO 


Write for prices and free samples: 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON 1, WIS. 
NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. 


*S © ON © THE © DOT SERVICE. °*> 


aVic—e... 
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ARCADIA HOUSE 


Dependable light fiction for public libraries. 
Cloth bound—and with PLASTI-KLEER* jackets 
February titles, ready late Jan., $2.50 each: 


WALK UP MARKET STREET 
by Gay Rutherford 
A Florida girl, who has been transplanted to 
New York, finds her real home and real rom- 
ance across the continent in San Francisco. 


TWO STRINGS TC MY BOW 
by Jeanne Bowman 
An Oregon farm girl must choose between the 
respectable young banker her father approves 
and a man with a vision and a dream. 


ANGEL MOUNTAIN by William Neubauer 
All her life, Evalin had wanted a house on the 
‘‘worthless’’ land in the shadow of Angel moun- 
tain; but she could not get her ambitious fiance 
to agree. 

DEPUTY FROM MONTANA 

by Chuck Stanley 
Wounded by bank robbers, a deputy marshal 
holes up in a Montana ranch, and works out a 
daring plan to get his men. 

THE DESERT RIDER by Leslie Scott 
Few men in the Southwest knew that the 
nearly-legendary Desert Rider was a Texas 
Ranger in disguise—until a law-breaker crossed 
his path. 

MURDER OF A MYSTERY WRITER ..> 

by Eric Heath 
It was murder at the dinner of the Mystery 
Writers’ Guild—and the professional writers of 
whodunits were as puzzled as you or I 4% 


ARCADIA HOUSE, 419 4th Avenue, New York 16 
“Registered Trade Mark, Library Service, Inc. 

















Solve Your Periodical 
Filing Problems With 
MAGAFILES 


Over a Million Sold 
in Last 15 Years— 





ie. ; Proof Positive of 
ti + MAGAFILE’s Un- 
te ' equaled Value for 
H : + the Economical 
tet” + Storage of Maga- 


® 


zines and Pamph- 
Quick, folding assembly lets! Other uses too! 


39 SIZES FOR LOW-COST LIBRARY 
FILING NEEDS—LASTING KRAFT- 
BOARD CONSTRUCTION IN ATTRAC- 
TIVE BUCKRAM-LIKE FINISH 
—INDEXING LABELS INCLUDED 


MAGAFILE File Cases are shipped Flat, 
are Easy to Store and require Only Sec- 
onds for Assembly. A ‘‘Must” for All 
Libraries because they Eliminate Costly 
Binding. Writes us today for Complete 
Descriptive Brochure at No Obligation. 


Over 5000 Libraries use MAGAFILES! 
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LONG BEFORE’ CHRIS COLUMBUS made October 12 


famous, North American Indians were 
hooking halibut with that crude gadget 
labeled (A). Later, our Pacific Northwest 
Indians improved it (not, however, from the 
halibut’s viewpoint) by curving it (B). 
Which led to today’s efficient, machine-made 
halibut hook (C). 


ON HALIBUT but it helps make things 
easy on the people who read the article on 
“Fishery” in World Book Encyclopedia. These 
pages are lively, interesting, informative, 
largely because the man most responsible for 






THIS tS HARD 





them is a four-way expert: (1) he owns a 
Pacific Coast purse seining vessel, (2) he’s an 
expert on fishing of all kinds, (3) he’s no 
amateur as a writer, and (4) he does excellent 
pen-and:ink drawings. All of which 
contributed to World Book's story of “Fishery.” 


Accurate, informative, colorful: no wonder 
more people buy World Book than any 
other encyclopedia. 


WORLD BOOK encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Also publishers of Childcraft, America's famous child development plan 
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THE 
SCOTTISH PUBLISHING 
HOUSES 


By R. D. MACLEOD, F.L.A. 
Editor of Library Review 















A documented and wide-ranging survey of a fascinating 
subject; based on considerable research and covering the 
foundation of great houses like those of Ballantyne (Scott's 
publishers), Blackwood, Nelson, Black, Chambers, Blackie, 
Collins, Bartholomew, and others; with a relative bibliog- 
raphy. Price 50 cts. 











MORRIS 
WITHOUT MACKAIL 


By R. D. MACLEOD, F.L.A. 
Editor of Library Review 


This is a studied enquiry dealing with William Morris as he 
appeared to many of his contemporaries. The research is 
by way of being a sort of gloss on Mackail’s biography, with 
which it should go; fully documented. Price 50 cts. 


W. & R. HOLMES (BOOKS) LTD. 


Glasgow, Scotland 


or through agents everywhere 
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oneplon 


MMEDIATELY after the 

second World War and during 

the American occupation, fifty 
sets of Compton’s were given as 
awards to those Japanese schools 
which would meet certain stand- 
ards of excellence. 


Last summer I heard the sequel to this 
story from Robert Gitler, Director of the 
Library School at Keié University. Mr. 
Gitler and members of his staff are appar- 
ently doing considerable field work in an 
effort to develop good libraries in Japanese 
schools in their area. One of the problems 
in this library program is how to get these 
sets of Compton's out of the elaborate glass 
cases in which they are so proudly dis- 
played and into use in the schools. 


NOTHER interesting story appeared 
A in the Honolulu Advertiser, one of 

Honolulu’s daily newspapers. Ha- 
waiian courtesy to visitors is traditional, 
and the announcement that Vice-President 
Nixon would visit the islands called for 
the most elaborate preparations. Shortly 
before Mr. Nixon's arrival, a member of 
the reception committee conceived the idea 
of presenting him with the Vice-Presiden- 
tial flag done in flowers. Accordingly a 
messenget was dispatched to the Capitol 
Building to get a copy of the flag. There 
documents were scanned, files were ran- 
sacked, but only embarrassment resulted. 
The Governor's Office cculd produce no 
description, nor could naval headquarters 





omment 


After the adult reference depart- 
ment of the public library had 
been consulted, with no success, a 
resourceful librarian hurried to the 
children’s department. There at 
last the flag was discovered in their 
new edition of Compton's Pictured 
Encyclopedia. The day was saved, the 
flower flag was made, and we trust the 
Vice-President was pleased. He didn’t send 
us the story though—Marion Horton did. 


N my staff is a charming young Eng- 
lishwoman whose two daughters, 
seven and nine, recently acquired a 

set of Compton's. The older daughter, 
whom we will call Betty, finds the encyclo- 
pedia especially fascinating and has read 
article after article. Since she has an ex- 
cellent memory, she has acquired a knowl- 
edge of many things, including astronomy, 
a subject in which she is greatly interested. 
Last week, as it happened, Betty's teacher 
was talking about the planets with the aid 
of a diagram which she had drawn on the 
blackboard. Betty promptly noted that 
Saturn appeared to be larger than Jupiter 
and called attention to the error. The 
teacher, taking intelligent advantage of the 
opportunity for a little practice in research, 
proposed that they look through books on 
astronomy in the classroom library to see 
who was right. Betty was, but she was also 
impatient about the time it took to prove 
it. As she told her mother, “If we had 
Compton’s in our room, we could have 


saved a lot of time.” 
L. J. L. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, 


ILLINOIS 
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“A Hardy and Intelligent Perennial” 


THE BOOK 


REVIEW DIGEST: 


1905-1955 


By Jane Maddox 


66 HAT PEERLESS PERIODICAL, The Book 

Review Digest,” as May Lamberton 
Becker has called it, first appeared in March 
1905—fifty years ago next month—as The 
Cumulative Book Review Digest, quoting 
reviews of some four seiiitied new books. 
It was, literally, the answer to librarians’ 
prayers. 

A staff member later described the predica- 
ment of the harassed and almost inundated 
librarian in the dark days before the Digest 
started publication: 

Weekly, monthly, the librarian faces a bewilder- 
ing array of new titles which suggest diets for all 
sorts and condition of appetites—the rugged, vora- 
cious appetite; the appetite craving the tabasco- 
sauce of literature; and the infant appetite that is 
appeased with milk and water. 


Book reviews, a possible guide to purchas- 
ing decisions, were dispersed through some 
forty leading and many lesser publications. 
Librarian and bookseller alike, loathe to rely 
on the possible prejudice of any one reviewer, 
but unable to digest the flood of divergent 
criticism that was being issued, were without 
a guide that assembled and concisely sum- 
marized the wide range of comment on each 
new book. 

The need had been expressed at library 
conferences and in papers published’ in li- 
brary periodicals. ‘“What I want,” Princeton 
University Librarian Ernest C. Richardson 





Jane Maddox is Assistant Editor of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin. 
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had announced, “is the collated result of the 
opinions of several men."’ George Iles * had 
suggested appointing “judicious editors to 
give us composite a of what the 
critics best worth heeding have said in the 
responsible press.”” Purd B. Wright, librarian 
of the St. Joseph, Missouri, Public Library, 
pleaded for “anything which will give an au- 
thoritative evaluation as to the books on given 
subjects, without the necessity of spending 
hours with reviews.” 

As the young bibliographic publisher who 
already had eased life for librarians and book- 
sellers with his Cumulative Book Index and 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 
H. W. Wilson was early aware of the prob- 
lem. It was his view that the job of critical 
evaluation already was being well done— 
only that the admittedly adequate reviews by 
admittedly qualified reviewers, hopelessly 
scattered throughout the press, were not in 
easily usable form. The Wilson Company ac- 
cordingly addressed to representative librar- 


1 Iles, a bachelor» who lived to the age of ninety, was 
born in Gibraltar in 1852 and came to the United States 
from Montreal in 1887. A Who's Who in America sketch 
ublished the year before his death said he ‘‘has advocated 
or 35 years ‘the a ee = of literature’ by engaging the 
most trustworthy authorities to choose the Lest oks and 
say about each the word of description and criticism most 
helpful to readers and students. To this end’’ he hed 
edited, with R. R. Bowker, The Reader's Guide on’Eco- 
nomic, Social, and Political Science, published in 1891. 
He also had edited A List of Books for Girls and Women 
and Their Clubs (with Augusta H. Idt) and A Bib- 
liography of Fine Art, both published by the American 
Library Association, and was the author or editor of 2 
number of biographical and other works. 
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ians a letter outlining a plan to gather digests 
of criticism from the best reviews in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world and supplement them 
with Prief escriptive notes ya each book. 
The exact date of the letter is lost in the mists 
of time, but it was presumptively in 1904. 

“Replies,” said an announcement, “were 
so spontaneous and enthusiastic that we saw 
at once that we had struck upon a plan that 
met a real and long-felt need” and deter- 
mined to go ahead. The first issue of the new 
monthly, which appeared in March 1905, 
covered reviews published during the first 
three months of that year. A note explained 
that: 

The logical time to begin was January first, but 
it seemed to us better to begin at once and cover the 
first three months of the year in one cumulated 


number, rather than to wait until the first of Janu- 
ary, one year hence. 


The new publication, lengthily titled The 
Cumulative Book Review Digest, had many 
similarities, though some contrasts, to the ver- 
sion that fifty years later is found on almost 
every library shelf throughout the United 
States and Canada and in such far-distant 
spots as Casablanca, Calcutta, Auckland, and 
Istanbul. 

The first issue announced a plan still basic 
today: entries would be arranged in one al- 
phabet by authors’ names and would include 
short title, price, and publisher for each book, 
and a brief descriptive note, followed by rep- 
resentative excerpts from reviews. It also 

inted out that, since it is often difficult to 
judge the tone of an entire review by a brief 
quoted — “we shall endeavor by the 
use of the plus and minus signs’’ to indicate 
the degree of favor or disfavor of the entire 
review—a method of convenient identifica- 
tion still in use today when needed and pos- 
sible. The Digest was to be printed monthly, 
with quarterly cumulations. (Later, only 
semiannual and annual cumulations—today 
issued in August and February—were sup- 
plied, and the monthly number in July was 
dropped.) Another carry-over to the present 
day was the motto, which appeared as a sub- 
title in the first issue: “Devoted to the Valu- 
ation of Current Literature.” 

Perhaps the most marked change in the 
Digest has been its growth. Within a year of 
its founding, it was boasting editorially of 
“over five hundred fully paid subscribers” ; 
today, the number is almost 8,000. Excerpts 
from reviews in early uncumulated monthly 
issues generally consumed twenty- or thirty- 
odd pages. In 1953 and early 1954, the 
smallest uncumulated number had entries 
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Les Mattison 


H. W. WILSON, FOUNDER AND PUBLISHER 


This photograph, a:d that of Mr. Wil- 

son's hands on the next page, were taken 

in Minneapolis in June 1948, when the 

Minnesota Library Association and the 

University of Minnesota were observing 

the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
The Wilson Company. 


running to fifty-four pages; the largest, al- 
most a hundred, and the number of books 
covered annually had almost doubled, averag- 
ing around 4,000. 

Another change in the Digest is reflected 
in its subscription terms and advertising 
policy. Subscriptions at first were $5 a year, 
later $12. Today, the Digest is sold on the 
service basis, with the amount a library pays 
for it depending upon the size of the library's 
book a periodical expenditures. Advertise- 
ments, usually of other publishers, were a 
prominent feature until 1928. At that time, 
many erstwhile Digest advertisements gravi- 
tated to The Wilson Company's former house 
organ, the Wilson Library Bulletin, which by 
that time had become a regular professional 
magazine. 

Like most young publications, the new 
Cumulative Book Review Digest had prob- 
lems to meet: publishers’ initial neglect or 
tardiness in srl. “ver editorial copies of their 
new books for listing; the problem of late 
reviews; extension of the list of magazines 
from which reviews were quoted; and the 
question of when to issue the annual cumu- 
lation. The last produced lengthy debate. 
After the pro’s and con’s were sifted, it was 
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decided to have the annual cumulation in 
February, to include, as completely as pos- 
sible, reviews of all books published in the 
previous year. The policy continues to the 
present day. (Incidentally, in 1907 the title 
was simplified to Book Review Digest, the 
name by which it is known today. ) 

The names of the editors appeared for the 
first time on the title page of the 1906 annual, 
which read: ‘descriptive notes written by 
Justina Leavitt Wilson; digest of reviews by 
Clara Elizabeth Fanning.” Miss Fanning, a 
University of Minnesota sorority sister of 
Mrs. Wilson, the publisher's wife, had joined 
the then small Wilson Company staff to edit 
the new publication. She received substantial 
part-time aid from Mrs. Wilson. Although 
Mrs. Wilson’s name disappeared from the 
masthead in 1913, she continued to write 
occasional descriptive notes for the Digest 
until 1918. Edith M. Phelps, who later be- 
came secretary of the Company and editor of 
general publications until her retirement in 
1947 after forty years of service, also helped 
out one early year, excerpting and supervis- 
ing briefly while editors were on leave. 

Miss Fanning developed an intricate sys- 
tem—still used today in substantially its 
original form—for preparing Digest copy. 
Briefly, the procedure is this: when the neces- 
sary two copies of review magazines arrive in 
the mail, they go to a filing table, where alter- 
nate pages are blue pencilled. The title of 
the book is outlined in brackets, the author's 
name underlined, and the review stamped 
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with the periodicals’ name, date, volume, and 

age number. These new reviews of each 
Soak are then cut up and filed alphabetically 
under authors’ names, together with any 
earlier single reviews, which would have been 
saved in a separate so-called “repository” file. 
Staff members also check at this point on 
whether the book has already been listed in 
the Digest. If so, the new reviews are set 
aside for use in the next cumulative number. 

After two reviews (three for fiction) have 
appeared in periodicals on the Digest’s regu- 
larly quoted list, a 9”x12” manila card 
(really a folder) is prepared for each book. 
The author's name and the title of the book 
are written in the upper left-hand corner of 
the card, and a symbol added to indicate 
whether the book itself has been received 
from the publisher. 

At this point, the excerpts to be quoted 
are chosen * an editor, who, according to an 
early account, “reads the reviews judiciously, 
encloses in brackets the critical sentences 
which she culls, thus indicating to the typist 
what is to be used for excerpt copy, and 
marks the reviews with plus and minus 
signs.” The excerpts quoted are purposely 
brief, usually running around 150 words or 
less. 

The descriptive notes are prepared next, 
usually from editorial copies of the books 
themselves. An early instruction sheet for 
note writers quoted Sir Francis Bacon: “Some 
books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested,” 
depending on the books’ respective merits. 
The Digest’s concise descriptive notes are the 
product of these gustatory processes. 

The guides an early editor enunciated for 
preparing descriptive notes are still pertinent 
for note writers today: be brief. 

Remember that our notes will be scanned hastily. 
The librarians who use them have not time to read 
through long expositions. 

The instructions go on to advise objec- 
tivity: 

Avoid expression of personal opinion. But, if 
you can, express something of the spirit of the 
book. Get the author’s point of view and transmit 
it in the note. This can sometimes be done in his 
own words. Let it be understood that it is his point 
of view and not yours. 

Mrs. Wilson commented on this conscien- 
tious objectivity of the Digest in her preface 
to the 1909 annual: 

We beg our patrons to remember that The Book 
Review Digest, without an opinion of its own, aims 
only to assemble the various critical judgments in a 
manner that will enable a reader to arrive quickly 
at a reasonably intelligent conclusion concerning 
the merits of a new book. 
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A year earlier, Mrs. Wilson had turned her 
attention to the same subject: 

Good, bad, and indifferent books fall into the 
hands of reviewers. The Digest includes accredited 
books, doubtful books, and some books altogether 
profitless. It is quite as important for a librarian or 
bookseller to know why he rejects some volumes 
from a list of new books as it is to have a reason 
for including others. 


Years later the Digest’s studied impartial- 
ity prompted comment from another editor, 
Mertice’ James, who quipped, ‘Ours not to 
reason why; ours but to excerpt and die.” 

Since the addition of a subject-and-title 
index to the Digest in the latter half of its 
first decade, there has been an additional step 
in the editorial process. This is the choice of 
subject headings to be cited in the main 
entries and again in the index. With some 
minor variations, the Digest usually accepts 
headings assigned by the Cumulative Book 
Index, the Fiction Catalog of the Standard 
Catalog series, and the Library of Congress, 
although it selects its own on occasion. 

With the descriptive notes, the manila 
folder-cards then go to a typist, who prepares 





Editors Clara Elizabeth Fanning, Justina Leavitt Wilson, and Margaret Jackson 





copy for the printer from them. As soon as 
a monthly number of the Digest comes out, 
entries for each book are cut and pasted on 
the front of its folder. Thus, there can be 
found in the file at any time complete mate- 
rial for any book, and the full Digest treat- 
ment of it, to the date of its first entry. 

Miss Fanning continued as editor until 
September 1915, when she resigned the edi- 
torship to join the reference department of 
the Minneapolis Public Library. She was suc- 
ceeded by Margaret Jackson, formerly on the 
editorial staff of the Century Cyclopedia of 
Names, who had received her library train- 
ing at the Library School of the New York 
Public Library and had been a reference li- 
brarian in New York Public’s department of 
public documents. 

Beginning in 1917, the editorship was di 
vided between Miss Jackson and Mary Kath 
arine Reely, no stranger to the Digest sinc« 
she had been writing descriptive notes for its 
books for the past seven or more years. When 
at year’s end Miss Jackson departed to take up 
new duties at the New York Public Library, 





Left to right: Mary Katharine Reely, the third editor; Pauline H. Rich, 
an associate; Marion A. Knight, fourth at the Digest helm 
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Miss Reely assumed the editorship. Associ- 
ated with her was Pauline H. Rich, now li- 
brarian of the Eastern Montana College of 
Education in Billings, Montana. Later, Miss 
Reely became the author of children’s books 
and plays, her titles including eight dramatic 
works and such volumes as Bringing Up 
Nine, Blue Mittens, Through Golden Win- 
dows, and Seatmates. 

When Miss Reely left the Digest early in 
1921 to become an instructor in book selec- 
tion at the Wisconsin Library School and 
write book notes for the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin, she was succeeded by Marion A. 
Knight. Miss Knight, for some years classi- 
fier and annotator at the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh and a former editor of the Read- 
ers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, had been 
recommended to Mr. Wilson for the Digest 





editorship by classification pioneer Margaret 
Mann, whom he had asked for suggestions. 
The Digest had started*including Dewey 
Decimal numbers with its entries in 1915 
and it. was now decided to put the assign- 
ment of¢ classification numbers on a firm and 
permanent basis with the addition to the staff 
of an expert in the field. “Why look fur- 
ther,” Miss Mann had replied, “when the 
best classifier in the country is right on your 
own staff?” Miss Knight became editor 
forthwith. During her tenure, her reputation 
as a Classifier remained unimpeachable and 
her descriptive book notes were considered 
models of annotation. 

Mertice James, who had begun a long 
career at The Wilson Company with work on 
the Standard Catalog series, shared editorial 
responsibility for the Digest with Miss 
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TODAY's 
EDITORS: 
Mertice James 
(right) and 
Dorothy Brown, 
coeditors of 
the Digest 


since 1934. 


Knight. She had contributed to the mes gre 
even before she officially joined the staff in 
1921, for prior to Miss Knight's arrival she 
had assisted Standard Catalog editor Corinne 
Bacon in assigning classification numbers to 
Digest books. 

With Miss Knight's retirement in 1934, 
Miss James and Dorothy Brown—another re- 
cruit from the Standard Catalog staff, whose 
name had first appeared in the Digest in 1931 
—became coeditors. They were aided two or 
three days a month by Miss Knight, who con- 
tinued to serve in an advisory capacity for 
several years. 

Like Miss Knight, Miss Brown had re- 
ceived her library training at the New York 
State Library School at Albany. Both subse- 
quently had served as classifiers and annota- 
tors at Pittsburgh’s Carnegie Library. Miss 





Brown carries on the Knight tradition on the 
Digest by declaring that she would “rather 
classify than eat.” Actually, she has a classi- 
fication reputation in her own right and is a 
rapid worker. Apart from her classifying 
activities, she is also responsible for assign- 
ing subject headings, consulting with Miss 
James for final word on headings for chil- 
dren’s books. 

These, and fiction—for which she assigns 
headings herself—are Miss James’ “ggg 
pets, though she works with books in all 
fields. She and Miss Brown together write 
all the descriptive notes and choose all the 
review excerpts that are printed in the Digest. 
Juvenile books had been included in the 
Digest before Miss James’ arrival on the staff, 
but during her editorship their coverage has 
been widely extended. Fiction similarly had 
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been represented in the subject and title 
index earlier, but under her guidance fiction 
headings have been expanded. They are an 
important Digest feature, since few other sub- 
ject indexes include fiction. 

Other changes have occurred since Miss 
James and Miss Brown took over. Generally 
speaking, excerpts are somewhat shorter. 
“Outstanders,” a list of outstanding books 
which had appeared on Digest back covers 
for some time, was omitted. The preface, 
long a feature of each annual, was dropped 
with Mr. Wilson's permission. Before it dis- 
appeared, however, there had been time for 
news in it about numerous staff changes, and 
often for comment about the year’s reading 
fare. The year 1910, for instance, was a dis- 
couraging one: 

Novels no longer end with “and so they were 
married and lived happily ever after’’ ; instead they 
begin with “when they had been married five years 
they seemed to have drifted hopelessly apart.” 





Present-day subscribers to the Digest in- 
clude virtually every sizeable library in the 
United States and Canada. In addition to 
thousands of school, university, and public li- 
braries, users include such sizeable customers 
as the United Nations, the Library of Con- 
gtess, the Central Intelligence Agency. Far- 
ther afield, subscribers include foreign gov- 
ernments, libraries of all types, museums, 
— booksellers, institutions of higher 
earning from Tokyo to Turkey, and such far- 
distant commercial firms as the Lago Oil and 
Transport Company in Aruba, Netherlands 
Antilles. Names like Unesco, the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, the British Museum, the 
House of Commons, and libraries of parlia- 
ments in such widely separated areas as Cape 
Town, South Africa, and Adelaide, South 
Australia, represent only a fraction of impor- 
tant Digest subscribers the world over. In 
addition, dozens of United States Informa- 
tion Centers subscribe from such scattered 








“Copy” FoR THE Book Review DiGEsT 


IN THE CENTER are the folders on which original book reviews from magazines and newspapers 
are pasted. The stamped and written notations indicate source, date, volume, and page of the re- 
view. gry from library periodicals appear on the front of the folder; others inside, and on 


the bac 


and subsequent folders (occasionally as many as eight, such as on books by Eisenhower 


and Churchill), AT THE LEFT is a sheet of copy paper, with one descriptive annotation and excerpt 
from reviews, typed one to each section. The paper is then cut into sections and filed alphabetically 
before sending to the printing department. Sample of a single section is at lower right. 
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spots as Bagdad, Tel Aviv, Addis Ababa, 
Oslo, Athens, and Lisbon. More than a score 
of America Hauser in Germany and Austria 
are among the Digest’s regular users, and 
United States consulates around the globe 
keep the Digest on their shelves. 

Probably the most important single reason 
for the success of The Book Review Digest 
has been its single-minded attention to the 
wishes of subscribers. Its first issue an- 
nounced that 
The publishers, of course, will be obliged to feel 
their way developing this publication, and will 
change and supplement their plan as further needs 
are suggested Y subscribers and by experience in 
compiling the Digest. 

In the course of its fifty-year history, ‘‘this 
hardy and intelligent perennial” (as Ralph 
Bergengren called the Digest in the Boston 
Transcript) has had many innovations. Some 
of them were short-lived; some still are fea- 
tures today. 

All of the early issues, for instance, had an 
opening page of notes and comments, recom- 
mending and sometimes quoting current 
books, and announcing policy and format 
changes in Wilson Company publications, 
particularly the Digest. Looking back, the 
notes are an interesting footnote to history, 
reflecting such events as World War I, the 
San Francisco earthquake, the 1929 depres- 
sion. Eventually, they disappeared entirely, 
though the annual preface continued for 
many years. 

For a time, the Company experimented 
with an edition of the Digest printed on one 
side only, for clipping purposes. This costly- 
to-produce edition. was discontinued. In- 
stead, librarians who wish to use the Digest 
for clipping today order a second copy at 
special rates. 

A short-lived feature begun in 1912 was 
the estimated cost to the buyer per thousand 
words of each book listed, on the theory that 
“it is not sufficient for a buyer simply to 
know the number of pages’’ in a book. (One 
issue showed the average cost of a thousand 
words at 2.21 cents, with a low of one cent 
and a high of seven. ) 

Another short-term innovation was the use 
of superior figures in cumulated numbers to 
indicate in which month each book was first 
listed. Thus, a 5 meant that the book had 
been listed in May; 11 indicated a Novem- 
ber listing. 

From the first, the opinions of subscribers 
were paramount in deciding Digest policy. 
The subject index that is now a prominent 
feature came as the result of readers’ sugges- 
tions, invited by the Digest in 1906: 
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A few of our patrons have suggested that it 
would be a time-saving help to have books classi- 
fied under subject headings. We wish to serve the 
greatest needs of our subscribers and should like to 
secure an expression of opinion from them, 

At first, the editors feared that classifying 
books by subject would interrupt the con- 
venient alphabetic listing of Digest entries. 
The idea was basically popular, however: 

Some of our subscribers have gone to the length 
of asserting that the efficiency of the Digest as a 
library too] could be increased fifty per cent by in- 
cluding a subject index. 

What finally developed was a separate title 
list which was first printed at the back of the 
August 1909 semiannual cumulation. Two 
years later, in response to additional requests, 
a subject index was combined with the title 
index. By 1954, this combined index had 
grown from thirty-nine pages to more than 
a hundred in the bound annual, with yearly 
cumulations ‘of the index supplemented by a 
giant cumulation every five years. 

Subscribers’ opinions were also solicited 
on the question of which periodicals the 
Digest should habitually clip foe reviews. In 
1907, a note asked suggestions on omissions 
and potential additions, saying that 
If revision be made, it will be determined largely 


by the needs of subscribers and they are urged to 
write freely regarding the matter. 


The list of publications, under subscribers’ 
guidance, has undergone many changes. Dur- 
ing the ‘twenties, a number of scientific and 
technical periodicals were added to the list. 
In the thirties, subscribers expressed a desire 
for more material on educational books. In 
the ‘forties, war again brought an increased 
demand for publications reviewing technical 
books. The list of publications from which 
the Digest regularly quotes is an interesting 
indication of its growth. In April 1905 it 
listed forty-four publications. Currently there 
are more than seventy. 

Today, maintaining the same service point- 
of-view that was its watchword fifty years 
ago, the Digest still consults subscribers on 
matters of policy. Significantly, committees 
representing two divisions of the American 
yee Association (the Public Library Divi- 
sion and the Association of College and Ref- 
erence Libraries) will shortly undertake a 
study of the Digest, at the request of The 
Wilson Company. True to tradition, ques- 
tionnaires will be sent to the subscribers on 
a variety of topics, with the confident expec- 
tation of the committees and the Company 
that an improved Book Review Digest, even 
more useful to the world’s libraries, will be 
the result. 
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Frederick M. Crunden, Library Statesman’ 


By Bertha Doane 


ARVED ON THE PEDIMENT of Cass Gil- 
bert’s beautiful portal are these words: 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY OF THE CITY OF ST. LOUIS. 
RECORDED THOUGHT IS OUR CHIEF HERITAGE 
FROM THE PAST, THE MOST LASTING LEGACY WE 
CAN LEAVE TO THE FUTURE. BOOKS ARE THE 
MOST ENDURING MONUMENT OF MAN'S ACHIEVE- 
MENTS. ONLY THROUGH BOOKS CAN CIVILIZATION 
BECOME CUMULATIVE. FREDERICK M. CRUNDEN 


This quotation from one of his own ad- 
dresses, chosen by an appreciative committee, 
is the true and lasting memorial to that li- 
brary statesman whose vision, initiative, and 
administrative acumen brought this institu- 
tion into being. 

His friend, Dr. Herbert Putnam, said in 
his speech at the formal opening of this 
building on January 6, 1912: 

Of such a service as his, memorials are rare—or 
tarely visible: for the task of an administrator is 
to merge himself in his work; and his success as 
an administrator will in a way be proportioned to 
the success of his effort to do so. He is endeavor- 
ing to shape something larger than himself and 
more lasting: to embody an ideal which he does 
not possess, but which possesses him. If he suc- 
ceeds—in proportion as he succeeds—his own per- 
sonality, his own identity, will be lost in that which 
it has created. 

But if this must in the nature of institutions be 
so, it is humanly and professionally speaking un- 
fortunate: for it deprives the community and the 
profession of the example and the stimulus of a life 
which is itself a lesson. And it must be a deep 
satisfaction to us librarians, that in gathering here 
to declare the future of this institution you insist 
upon recalling and paying tribute to the wise, open, 
gentle, persevering, unselfish spirit whose devotion 
has gone into its past. 


It is said that little is known of Mr. Crun- 
den in the ALA. Yet the record of his serv- 
ices and his numerous writings on library 
matters are available in the professional jour- 
nals and his personality vividly written about 
by his associates throughout America and 
Europe. The most valuable source of his life 
and work is Dr. Bostwick’s Memorial Bibli- 
ography, a fine piece of research, published 
by the St. Louis Public Library. In this vol- 
ume are gathered the many tributes and me- 
morials from various sources at the time of 
his death, together with a list of all his 
papers, articles, and addresses, with an ex- 


* Presented at the American Library History Round 
Table at the American Library Association conference in 
Minneapolis, June 21, 1954. 

Bertha Doane, formerly Cabanne Branch librarian. is 
now working in book selection at the St. Louis, Missouri, 
Public Liorary. 
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planatory note about each. Katharine Twin- 
ing Moody, for many years chief of our ref- 
erence department, published an excellent 
paper in Public Libraries, 1925, in which she 
gives a faithful picture of Mr. Crunden dur- 
ing her sixteen years of work and friendship 
with him. It is from these sources I must 
draw my paper, as I was associated with him 
for only two years as an apprentice and junior 
clerk. Although I was too young and in- 
experienced to recognize at the time my great 
opportunity and privilege, I remember him 
vividly and he has never become a shadow 
to me in my fifty years’ service in the St. Louis 
Public Library. 

Frederick Morgan Crunden, says W. E. 
Foster, was one of “a notable group of men 
who, when the founders of the American Li- 
brary Association were passing off the stage, 
took the torch from their hands and carried it 
forward with vigor and effectiveness.'’ He 
was born in Gravesend, England, September 
1, 1847, the son of Benjamin Robert and 
Mary Morgan Crunden. Coming to St. Louis 
as a child, he was educated in the public 
schools of the city. He graduated from high 
school as valedictorian of his class and en- 
tered Washington University on a scholar- 
— working in vacations to support him- 
self, as his father was no longer living. He 
graduated from the course in arts and sci- 
ences in 1868 with a degree of B.A., taught in 
Smith Academy, and later held the position 
of principal in Jefferson and Benton Schools. 
Returning to Washington University, he in- 
structed in mathematics and elocution while 
working for his master’s degree, which he re- 
ceived in 1872. 

During his college course, Mr. Crunden 
had taken a vital interest in library work and 
in January 1877 became librarian of the 
St. Louis Public School Library. This library 
had few books (about 39,000 volumes) and 
a very small membership; in fact, it was not a 
free library, for it charged its members for 
the use of its books and these sums, with a 
small amount paid by the public school fund, 
constituted all it had for support. It was 
scarcely a library in more than name and it 
was not a public library at all. It is interest- 
ing to note at this point that the newly 
formed American Library Association dis- 
approved of the appointment of a young 
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man, inexperienced in library affairs and un- 
known to them,:to the headship of a library 
in the leading city (‘“The Athens”) of the 
west at that time. Mr. Crunden, however, 
entered at once into the activities of the as- 
sociation, won the devoted friendship and. 
respect of those critics and was chosen prés# 
dent of the Association in 1889, Withip: 
twelve years of his entrance into the libragy’ 
profession. His friend, Mr. Melvil Dewey, 
wrote in Public Libraries, December 1911, at 
the time of Mr. Crunden’s death: 


A little after we founded the ALA in 1876, 
there came to us from St. Louis the brain and big 
heart that won instant recognition and enduring 
leadership. For years he has been our senior living 
ex-president. For a third of a century I have 
worked intimately with the rare man who has just 
left us. We have discussed a thousand matters but 
never once have I heard from his lips an argument 
or suggestion based on selfishness. His thought was 
ever the greatest good of the greatest number and 
for that he was always ready to sacrifice his own 
interests in a way sadly rare in these days of self- 
seeking. Those who shared his friendship are bet- 
ter men and women; the ALA is stronger and has 
higher ideals . . . because of the influence of his 
earnest life. j 

Although not technically the founder of 
the St. Louis Public Library, when Mr. Crun- 
den became librarian of the Public School 
Library he wasted no time in trying to give 
the city all the benefits of a free, public, and 
well conducted library and to place it in a 
suitable building. John Lee, chairman of the 
building committee, said in his address at 
the formal opening of this building in 1912: 


All the great changes which have since taken 
place have followed the initiative of Mr. Crunden. 

For many years the progress was slow; at times 
it halted altogether, but he was ideally formed for 
the task which he had assumed. He was capable 
of great labor ; he loved his work and he gave him- 
self to it without limit.. His talents were of a high 
order and the range of his learning was wide. 

His nature was gentle and loving, but where 
principle was involved he was inflexible. He had 
no rancor; he was not embittered by opposition, 
or even by defeat, but he considered defeat only as 
another reason for another effort in another direc- 
tion. 

So deep was his sincerity and so strong the belief 
he held as to the uses of a public library, that many 
a man has been led to his support because: of his 
sympathy with Mr, Crunden. 

When he began his library work it was not the 
sentiment of a majority of our citizens that a library 
filled a public want or met a public duty. He set 
himself to work to build up the sentiment in its 
favor, which is so overwhelming today. 

In fact, during the more than thirty-two years for 
which he was librarian, he was the life, the soul 
and center of every great advance it made. 


The most important steps taken by Mr. 
Crunden to create the free public library 
were, first, to draft a bill authorizing cities, 
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FREDERICK MORGAN CRUNDEN 
From a photograph taken in 1904 


towns, and villages throughout the state to 
tax themselves for the establishment and 
maintenance of free libraries. This was pre- 
sented in the Legislature and approved April 
10, 1885. In 1893 Mr. Crunden and his com- 
mittee decided to avail themselves of this law 
and after a vigorous campaign obtained 1/5 
mill library tax by vote of the people at the 
election in April. The library was now “free” 
from the school board, which was delighted 
to be relieved of its $20,000 yearly burden. 
Shortly after this happy event, Mr. Crunden 
received the following letter from his board 
of directors: 

The election of a‘librarian of the new Public 
(Free) Library will take place in Jan. 1894. The 
undersigned members of the Board of Directors 
desire to secure the services of Mr. F. M. Crunden 
for that position. Having learned that he has had 
offers from another city we desire to inform him 
of our intention, as stated above, and to say that it 
is the intention of the undersigned to attach a salary 
of $4500 a year to that position. 

All signatures of board of directors were 
attached 

There followed eight years of the struggle 
for growth, expansion, development of new 
methods and ideas in the library world. Miss 
Moody writes of this time: 

No man ever more conscientiously conserved the 
people’s money. The habits of cheerful economy 
he inculcated in the members of his staff were so 
firmly rooted that no one of those assistants may 
today discard a slip of paper unmindful of it. For 
30 years he struggled with a very limited appropri- 
ation and against obstacles that seemed insurmount- 
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able—never for a moment showing discouragement, 
if he felt it, making the most of every resource, 
everywhere showing absolute faith in the institu- 
tion he represented. 


Sam Waller Foss might well have had in 
mind such a “head librarian’’ as Mr. Crunden 
when he graphically pictured him as 

Trying to spend a dollar when he only 
has a dime 

Tailoring appropriations and how deftly 
succeeds 


Fitting his poor thousands to his million 
dollar needs 


During this magi not only was Mr. Crun- 
den indefatigable in his own library but also 
attended all meetings possible which dis- 
cussed library matters, local, state, national, 
and international. Although English born, 
Mr. Crunden was American through and 
through, yet he was very much pleased to be 
invited to attend the International Confer- 
ence of Librarians in London in 1897 to 
make an address, the title of which wa; 
“Books and Textbooks, The Library as a Fac- 
tor in Education’’ and, of course, it was the 
reiteration of his deep conviction that the 
library was the always open door to educa- 
tion. 

Complete living is the highest possible develop- 
ment of all the human faculties physical, mental 
and moral: it is success in life... . Now, what 
are the means adopted to accomplish this end? It is 
the education received by the masses of the people 
that make the progress of the nation. ... A nation 


is like a railway train which can go no faster than 
its hindmost car. 


Few librarians have contributed more effec- 
tively with talks and papers and addresses on 
this subject than Mr. Crunden. Indeed, he 
had attained international fame when, in 
1897, he was made the vice-president of the 
International Library Conference at London. 
He was also a member of council of the 
American Library Association and of the 
American Library Institute. To quote from 
the resolution adopted by the ALA at its 
annual conference held in Ottawa, Canada, 
June 1912: 

Mr. Crunden’s public services were by no means 
confined to the distinctively library interests of his 
community and the country. He was particularly 
interested in the mutual relations of schools and 
libraries, developing them in St. Louis in a manner 
which served as a model for others, and contribut- 
ing largely to the evolution of the present official 
relations of the National Education Association and 
the American Library Association. . . . 


Out of these difficult years of expansion 
and insufficient funds grew Mr. Crunden’s 
idea of applying to Mr. Carnegie, who was 
also firmly convinced of the importance of 
public libraries as educational institutions. 
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BEAVER DAM FREE LIBRARY 
Supposedly one of the first to have “open shelves” 


Mr. Carnegie responded with $1,000,000, 
provided the city would make an appropria- 
tion of $150,000 annually for the mainte- 
nance of the library system and, after another 
vigorous campaign, the people of St. Louis 
voted a library tax of 2/5 of a mill at an 
election held April 2, 1901. Mr. Dewey's 
comment on this transaction was, “One gave 
a million dollars, the other gave his life.” _ 

Mr. Crunden was one of the leading citi- 
zens of St. Louis and his interests were wide. 
He belonged to the University Club, the 
Round Table, the Artists Guild, the Missouri 
Historical Society, and numerous other or- 
ganizations. To quote Miss Moody again: 

He was what may be called a charming man and 
it should be remarked that his ability to arouse 
enthusiasm in others extended far beyond the mem- 
bers of his staff—it was felt by all who came in 
contact with him: members of library boards from 
small cities came to him again and again to urge 
him to present the library cause to the citizens of 
their respective towns—to give advice as to the 
conduct of financial campaigns and the general 
management of their libraries. This confidence in 
him could be traced not merely to his culture but to 
his absolute genuine belief in the work itself and 
the latent influence of books throughout the com- 
munity. 

In 1889 he was married to Kate Edmond- 
son, a beautiful young English woman who 
also was an accomplished reader. Together 
they took great interest in amateur dramatics 
and readings and formed a group of library 
assistants which met regularly in the librar- 
ian’s office to read the plays of Shakespeare. 
Mr. Crunden knew personally many of the 
great actors of his time—Henry Irving and 
Beerbohm Tree, Southern and Marlow, for 
instance, who, when in St. Louis, gave Mr. 
Crunden tickets to their plays for distribution 
to his staff. In fact, Mr. Crunden seemed to 
know personally most of the eminent people 
who came to St. Louis—lecturers, musicians, 
artists, authors, American and European— 
and it was his delight to bring them to the 
library to meet and say a few words to the 
staff. (1 remember especially John Fiske. ) 
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His staff always came first with Mr. Crun- 
den. His relations with us all were kindly, 
friendly, and helpful. He, with Mrs Crun- 
den, enjoyed having spreads for us in his 
office and often arranged pleasant evenings in 
their home, where we could talk freely and 
come to know him and each other. His was 
an engaging personality. While sometimes 
seeming reserved and austere, there was al- 
ways a whimsical twinkle not long out of his 
eyes, for he had a delightful sense of humor. 
He also loved to tease. If he found someone 
reading on duty he would say sternly “Re- 
member, the librarian who reads is lost’ (a 
quotation from someone I have never been 
able to locate), remembering that he continu- 
ally urged us to read, but not on duty. An- 
other whimsy was ‘Whatever is is wrong, 
i.e., it is safe to assume that we have not yet 
achieved the best.”’ If his entire staff did not 
finally achieve the best, it was not his fault. 
Mr. Crunden thought that Tennyson, whom 
he admired greatly, stated his convictions 
perfectly: 

I held it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones 
That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 
He loved quotations and had a fund of ap- 
propriate ones for all occasions. 


1904 was indeed strenuous for the St. Louis 
librarian. It was the year of the World's Fair 
— the Louisiana Purchase Exposition — and 
the American Library Association decided to 
show a “model public library” there. A com- 
mittee was appointed with Melvil Dewey at 
its head sad’ many libraries and librarians 
collaborated to make this exhibit possible. It 
was established in the Missouri building and 
the St. Louis Public Library collected and 
prepared the books and the card catalog and 
maintained and conducted it as a branch. Mr. 








Traveling Library in Dunn County, Wisconsin, 
about 1896 
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Crunden was keenly interested in this ex- 
hibit. He had been largely instrumental in 
securing the space and best of all, the good 
will of the fair’s commission. He simply 
could not keep away from his show and 
brought in many visitors, distinguished and 
otherwise, from all over the world. I remem- 
ber especially Cobden-Sanderson of the Dove 
Bindery at Hammersmith, who brought with 
him boxes of his beautiful books and set up 
a stunning display of bindings such as was 
seldom seen in this part of the world. 

Mr. Crunden addressed the library section 
of the International Congress of Arts and Sci- 
ence, held in connection with the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, and closed with a sum- 
mary of the public library's functions which 
I will abridge: 

But not last, if an exhaustive list were aimed at 
—at least it supplies a universal and urgent craving 
of human nature by affording to all entertainment 
of the highest and purest character, substituting 
this for the coarse, debasing, demoralizing, amuse- 
ments which would otherwise be sought and found. 
Further, it brings relief and strength to many a 
suffering body and cheer and solace to many a sor- 
rowing heart. It is instruction and inspiration to 
the young, comfort and consolation to the old, 
recreation and companionship to all ages and con- 
ditions. Education is the greatest concern of man- 
kind; it is the foundation of all human progress. 
The library is an essential factor in all grades of 
education; and it is the agent plenipotentiary in the 
betterment of society and the culture and cheer of 
the human soul. 

Mr. Crunden made the address of welcome 
to the ALA at the conference in St. Louis at 
this time, as well as the farewell remarks, 
and entertained and guided hosts of his old 
friends of the association through the mazes 
of the great exposition. Though tired beyond 
his strength, he saw with regret the crowds 
depart and the World’s Fair dismantled. He 
had had the time of his life and loved to 
relive it all over again and again. 

During the year 1905 Mr. Crunden was 
engrossed with the plans for this building, as 
the time had come to prepare for its erection. 
The board requested him to report as to the 
library's requirements and his report was sub- 
mitted and approved. 


Very shortly after, Mr. Crunden’s illness 
fell upon him and his mind became a blank. 
After a year, there was a brief recovery, when 
he was able to inspect the plans which Cass 
Gilbert had perfected and realize that the 
dream of his life had come true, that his li- 
brary had a great and beautiful building with 
six branches scattered over the city. Then the 
darkness descended and the light of his mind 
went out forever. He died October 28, 1911. 

(Continued on page 452) 
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When Books Are Therapy 


By Rose R. Burket 


DOCTOR STOPPED THE LIBRARIAN as she 
pushed her book cart along the hospital 
corridor. 

“Have you called on my patient in 217?” 
he asked. “I wish you could get him interested 
in something.” 

The librarian had called on Mr. K, the 
patient, several times, but she never had got 
the book cart beyond the door. He seemed to 
resent the intrusion and always made the same 
reply to her question about looking at the 
books. ‘‘I never read library books.” His tone 
relegated library books to one of the lowest 
categories of printed material. “When I want 
books I buy my own,” he added. Actually he 
read nothing but the newspaper. The rest of 
the time he stared out the window from his 
chair or listened to the radio from his bed. 


The doctor explained to the librarian that 
Mr. K had held an excellent position with the 
same company for years. Recently his com- 
pany had merged with another. The merger, 
Mr. K’s sixty years, and this recent illness had 
combined to put him out of a job. The loss of 
income was not so bitter as the loss of prestige 
and occupation. He was recovering from the 
physical illness but the emotional problem was 
intensified as his strength returned. 

“He needs a new interest. See if you can’t 
do something about it,” were the doctor's 
parting words. 

Fortified by the doctor's orders the librarian 
planned an indirect approach. She pushed the 
cart up to the bedside and said cheerfully, 
before Mr. K had a chance to protest, "Now 
that you are feeling better, Mr. K you will be 
interested in what the city library is doing. 
Perhaps you can give us some suggestions for 
improving our service.’” She explained how 
the hospital library was financed, how many 
books were kept in the collection, and other 
working details. As she had hoped, Mr. K’s 
advice and opinion having been requested, he 
asked a few questions. How many patients 
take books, what does it cost the taxpayers, 
and finally—the question she was hoping for 
—what kind of books do people veal 

After that it was easy to get Lenk’s High- 
way to Alaska into his hand with the explana- 
tion that many men enjoy reading about the 


Rose Burket is Hospital Librarian for the Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, Public Library. 
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engineering feat of building that highway. 
Few men can resist this book with its many 
pictures of the construction projects and huge 
machines as well as pictures of magnificent 
scenery along the road. Almost every man 
has hoped to be able to drive over the high- 
way at some time. The librarian had been 
over the highway six months before and told 
a few experiences. Mr. K decided he would 
like to keep the book and look it over. 

At the next visit he admitted that he éh- 
joyed the book and wanted another on Alaska. 
This time he took Flight of the Arctic Tern by 
the Helmericks. Following that he took Crazy 
White Man by Richard Morenus. By the time 
he had finished these three he was making 
tentative plans to visit Alaska and Western 
Canada, by plane, car, or boat. He was begin- 
ning to think of retirement as opportunity. 
He had leisure for a trip that none of his 
friends could make because of the time in- 
volved. He could feel his prestige among 
them rising again. With encouragement from 
the librarian, the old psychological precept of 
building one interest upon another began to 
take shape. If he were to travel in scenic 
Canada and Alaska he needed to brush up on 
his photography skills. He took a list of 
photography books available in the public 
library that he could borrow while still con- 
valescing at home. 

In this case where the patient was not a 
“reader” the librarian chose a specific book for 
each visit and put the book in the patient's 
hand with the suggestion of what to look for 
in the book. A high pressure salesmanship 
device! 


Planning Ahead 


This case illustrates one important tech- 
nique in bibliotherapy: start the patient plan- 
ning for something he can do when he is 
better. This technique covers a wide range 
using such subjects as house planning—I 
know two beautiful homes that had their in- 
ception as therapy for the owners when they 
were ill—interior decoration, travel, seasonal 
sewing, or a new wardrobe. Books on land- 
scaping, seed catalogs, and books on how to 
attract birds are especially good therapy in 
January and February. 

Not many patients have the money, leisure, 
or expectation of completely restored health 
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that make planning a long trip such as Mr. K’s 
possible, bat many can enjoy a book that 
plants the idea of a short trip in their minds. 
Even the patient who knows he is losing the 
struggle to regain his health can be helped to 
find some interest that makes him look for- 
ward to tomorrow—if it is only to find out 
what happens next in a good tight plot. 

In a hospital for the acutely ill, which is 
the type most public libraries serve, only 
about ten per cent of the patients need bib- 
liotherapy. The others read for the same 
reasons they read when well. But it is that ten 
per cent that challenge the librarian’s skill and 
make her work vastly satisfying. 


Thinking of Others 


A technique borrowed from religious phi- 
losophy is to start the patient thinking of 
something to do for others. This important 
technique is incorporated in the tenets of 
most faith healing religions. This is how it 
was used with Mrs. M. She refused books, 
saying she was “too nervous to concentrate.” 
Since she would be hospitalized indefinitely, 
it was important that she be helped to use her 
mind constructively. She loved to talk about 
the little granddaughter she always had taken 
care of. Hospital authorities had given per- 
mission to have the child visit her at the 
Christmas season. 

The librarian suggested that she read some 
children’s magazines and find a story to tell 
to the little girl when she came. The grand- 
mother realized the child might be uneasy in 
the strange surroundings, so she worked 
eagerly at finding a story and getting it ready 
to tell in order to give the child a happy 
memory of her visit. 

After the story episode was over the li- 
brarian suggested a letter-writing project. She 
provided magazines from which the grand- 
mother cut pictures to illustrate the brief let- 
ters she wrote the child. She wrote simple 
sentences such as “I had ice cream for din- 
ner,” followed by a picture of a dish of ice 
cream, or “The nurses are kind,” followed by 
the picture of a nurse. The child loved the 
letters and replied with pictures she had cut 
out. During the hours when this patient was 
busy with her plans for the child's pleasure 
her own nervous tension noticeably eased. 

Recently I used this technique of thinking 
of others with an eighty-year-old woman, a 
former school teacher who is ambulatory, 
mentally alert, but very lonely. The hospital 
hired a young German nurse, a displaced per- 
son, who could speak little English. I sug- 
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gested to the patient and the superintendent of 
nurses that the patient and nurse might be 
helpful to each other. For fifteen minutes 
ok day the nurse goes to the patient for her 
English lesson. The library provides the 
necessary books. This eighty-year-old woman, 
who has felt that her usefulness was over, 
now has a lesson to prepare, she has some 
teaching problems that sometimes tax her 
pedagogical knowledge to think about, and 
she has had to brush up on her own German 
which she once spoke well in order to make 
some things clear to the girl. She has men- 
tioned several times that she does not seem to 
notice her arthritis and extreme weakness 
when she is busy teaching or preparing to 
teach the daily lesson. Obviously her mind is 
absorbed in her pupil instead of herself for 
that period. 


Enriching Life 


The third technique often is difficult to fol- 
low and requires a wide and constantly grow- 
ing cultural knowledge on the part of the 
librarian. It is help the patient enrich his life 
so that his illness has added some new capacity 
to compensate for what he has lost. Early in 
his career a doctor suffered a devastating ill- 
ness that handicapped him for life. His 
problem was to utilize his professional train- 
ing with his greatly niaae physical stamina 
in such a way as to provide for a still-young 
family. In commenting on his problem and 
the solution he worked out for himself, he 
made a valid criticism of much occupational 
therapy that librarians may well profit by. 


“Not once in the several hospitals where I 
was a patient did anyone offer a workable 
suggestion of how I could enrich my life and 
provide for my family in spite of my handi- 
cap,” he said. Time-killing suggestions made 
to him were heartless for his great fear was 
that time was growing short and therefore 
doubly precious. 

An alert librarian might have started him in 
his new field of professional work and given 
him an impetus toward his new artistic interest 
months before he found his own way, for he 
has turned two minor interests into major 
ones. He had been mildly interested in pho- 
tography. But he now supplements the earn- 
ings of a very limited practice with medical 
and surgical photography. Books such as Max 
Thorek’s Creative Camera Art or Camera as a 
Means of Self Expression might have planted 
a suggestion in his mind if a sensitive ibratian 
had listened to his interests and related them 
to her bookshelves. For librarians are in an 
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unique position, the world’s knowledge and 
culture are literally at our finger tips. 

Since this doctor is unable to leave his home 
for recreation he has had to turn to something 
physically easy that he can enjoy within his 
own walls. He has gradually acquired an 
extensive record library | a thorough 
knowledge of music appreciation. Books such 
as How to Build a Record Library by Paul 
Affelder, or Music Lover's Handbook edited 
by Siegmeister, might have been helpful for 
him during the dreary hospital days. We 
should always help a patient to realize that 
when one road is blocked others may be open. 
More than one writer has started his career 
when forced by illness to give up other work. 

Mr C, an insurance man in his late fifties, 
suffered a stroke that made walking difficult 
but left his mind unimpaired. He had a flair 
for mathematics so the library provided books 
in higher mathematics, his son sent him a slide 
rule, and he began to work on the actuarial 
side of insurance. 

The fourth technique often combines some 
of the others. Help the patient ease minor 
discomforts and loneliness by living with a 
book. A book that takes a patient back to the 
locale of his youth or to some happy experi- 
ence often will do this. A patient who said 
she could not read because she was in a 
Stryker frame, found she could read for long 
stretches at a time when the book offered was 
Kathrene Pinkerton’s Wilderness Wife. The 
patient had spent her childhood in Canada not 
far from places mentioned in the book. 

Another patient who would not read be- 
cause she was “saving her eyes,’ became com- 

letely absorbed in Pinkerton’s Three's a Crew 
Gaatias she had made a trip over the same 
waterway last summer. For hours she relived 
her happy experience by reading about the 
same places she had visited—and one might 
add, by talking about it to anyone who would 
listen. 

Two cancer patients, one a college pro- 
fessor and one a cultured woman whose adult 
life had been spent in New York City, found 
release for periods of time in Zane Grey 
stories. Both of these people had spent some 
of their youth in the west and could relive the 
happy days in these books. 

There are other techniques but these four 
are basic and worth repeating: 

Keep the patient planning ahead—a day, a week 
if the prognosis is unfavorable; next summer, next 
year if the prognosis is favorable. While the mind 
is hopeful the oe forces have their best chance to 
rebuild health. 


Interest the patient in others. When our thoughts 
are turned outward we overlook small discomforts. 
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Nature is aided by calmness. 

Provide resources that encourage the patient to 
live a rich life in spite of handicaps. He is acutely 
aware that time is short and his strength limited. 
Help him acquire a new perception of his surround- 
ings and the possibilities that are within his time 
and strength. 

Listen, evaluate the patient's needs, then sincerely 
try to allay his fears, ease his discomfort, and offer 
him hope and companionship from the wealth of 
books available in your library. 


FREDERICK M. CRUNDEN, 
LIBRARY STATESMAN 
(Continued from page 449) 

It was not ordained that he should enter into the 
promised land. He was never within these walls. 
He was called to his reward when his work was 
done, but he fell in the hour of victory. 

I wish to repeat the closing statement of 
the resolution adopted by the ALA at its con- 
ference in Ottawa in 1912: Mr. Crunden 
“had the sense of the real librarian which has 
been said to be an intensive perception of 
the needs of the present and a prophetic in- 
sight into the needs of the future.’’ It is true, 
as has been reiterated by his colleagues, that 
he did clearly see the needs of his time; but 
who, fifty years ago, could foresee the needs 
of our institutions of the present day or the 
circumstances with which they have to 
struggle? The shifting population, the new 
ideas on buildings which require remodeling 
or rebuilding, the rising tide of labor-saving 
devices, audio-visual departments, and new 
facilities for distribution of books you all 
know too well and I have only mentioned 
them as an introduction to a curious coinci- 
dence which recently occurred, indicative of 
our time. 

On May 19, the Crunden Branch of the 
St. Louis Public Library was sold to a finan- 
cial firm and the name of Crunden dis- 
appeared from the list of branches for the 
time being. It will be rebuilt, it is hoped 
soon, in a more suitable neighborhood, for 
on June 4, 1954, the board of directors 
passed a resolution that the Frederick M. 
Crunden Branch be restored ‘‘as soon as a 
suitable branch can be erected in the future.” 
Meanwhile, the Crunden name did not dis- 
appear altogether. A charming new young 

ople’s room was dedicated at the central 
ibrary on May 18th with great pomp and 
ceremony and in each of the beautiful new 
books is this plate: 

Frederick Morgan Crunden Collection 
Books for Young People 
Given by 
Kate Edmondson Crunden 


In Memory of their Son 
Frederick Edmondson Crunden 
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The Right Book for the Right Patient 


By Virginia Ely 


R THE PAST THREE YEARS | have ob- 

served some striking examples of the 
value of the library in a psychotherapy pro- 
gram. I began a methodical approach on this 
study the first day I worked in the library of 
the United States Public Health Hospital at 
Fort Worth, Texas, where neuropsychiatric 
patients and narcotic addicts are treated. Some 
of the addict patients enter the hospital vol- 
untarily for treatment, while others are in- 
terned under federal court sentences because 
of having violated the narcotic laws. 


As was the custom at that time, the pa- 
tients from one of the closed wards—men 
who were suicidal and/or homicidal—were 
brought to the library for an hour's visit three 
times each week. At that time, practically all 
the visit amounted to was providing a little 
walking exercise for the patients as no at- 
tempt was made toward guiding them in 
reading, or in quickening them with hope 
through renewed interests by means of library 
material. There were about thirty patients in 
the group. Each one had made one or more 
attempts on his own life. In all of my experi- 
ence I had never seen men as sick as those 
men appeared. In most cases their troubles 
were all due to mental disorders. 


Nearly all of the patients were completely 
withdrawn into a world of fantasy. Reality 
had ceased to exist for them. They came 
shuffling into the library, walking with an 
uneven tread, their weary eyes peering into 
nothingness—seeing nothing, seeking noth- 
ing. Not even one of them went to the stacks. 
Not even one picked up a newspaper or 
magazine. Each man slumped down in the 
first chair available, and even though sur- 
rounded with books, magazines, and news- 
papers, manifested no interest in reading nor 
in the surroundings. Each patient remained 
in a world of his own creation, struggling 
with the real and imaginary problems which 
had overset his brain and built an impene- 
trable wall between him and the world about 
him. 

With the permission of the psychiatric 
aides, I offered each man a bound volume of 
the National Geographic magazine which I 
had opened at some brightly colored picture 





Ms go Ely is Librarian at the United States Public 
Health Hospital, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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—birds, flowers, horses, scenic wonders of 
nature—anything that would not likely sug- 
gest wartime experiences since all of the men 
were veterans of World War II. Most of the 
patients did not make any response at all 
when I offered them the books. A few of 
them accepted the books in a listless sort of 
way, but soon put them aside. I continued 
the practice of offering each man an attrac- 
tively illustrated book each time the group 
was brought to the library. It was not long 
before I began observing some response in a 
few of them. Within a few days some of 
them were going to the stacks, looking for 
books of their own choosing. Some of them, 
within a short time, began asking for books, 
or for answers to questions which had been 
perplexing them. 


Billie Joe 


There was one lad in the group, Billie Joe, 
in whom I could not strike a spark of re- 
sponse. The first time I saw him he was suf- 
fering from badly lacerated arms as a result 
of attempted suicide. He lived in a world 
into which he would admit no one; but, ac- 
cording to outbursts of hostility which issued 
forth from Billie Joe’s disturbed mind, his 
world was peopled with inhabitants who were 
hostile toward him. He was constantly de- 
fending himself against some imaginary 
threat or accusation. Billie Joe would come 
into the library, sink down at a table, bury 
his face in his folded arms, and remain in 
that fixed position all during the hour. How- 
ever, I continued offering him a book each 
time he came to the reading room. He would 
usually lift his sad face, look at the book, 
but decline it, and return to the dark realm 
of his own troubled thinking. 

After about six months of unbroken, con- 
sistent effort, one day I showed Bille Joe a 
picture that rang a bell. The book was opened 
at a picture of cats. When he looked at it, 
he straightened his stooping shoulders, and a 
gleam of light shown from his almost ex- 
pressionless eyes as he said, “That's a cat! 
We used to have a cat! That looks like our 
cat!’ From that moment Billie Joe’s improve- 
ment was rapid. Each day his interests were 
noticeably expanded, and it was not long be- 
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fore he was making plans for his future. 
Billie Joe was a high A wae graduate, but his 
illness had been so severe that he had for- 
gotten how to read, spell, or work even the 
simplest problems in arithmetic. From his 
interest in picture books, he was easily led 
into a desire to recapture his former skills. 
One day, after we had practiced on words, 
he began putting sentences together. When 
he discovered that he could read again, his 
joy was pathetic. 

Billie Joe's case is not an unusual example. 
His story illustrates what can be done for 
many mentally ill people through a consist- 
ent, persistent, patient use of library mate- 
rials as an auxiliary medium (in addition to 
psychiatric treatment, occupational therapy, 
and vocational training) through which they 
can be led from the thought forms which 
characterize the mentally ill into sane, whole- 
some thinking. 

Having glimpsed the possibilities of biblio- 
therapy, I began an intensive investigation of 
library procedures best suited to the needs of 
our patient clientele. Many books that pro- 
pose to tell teachers how to teach suggest that 
the first law of teaching is attention, and the 
second is interest. With mental patients, the 
first law continues to be attention, but the 
second is confidence, with an accent. Interest 
falls into third place. 


Winning Confidence 


Mental patients are often suspicious and 
apprehensive. They are pitifully lacking in 
faith and confidence. The sickest ones usually 
do not think they are sick at all. They believe 
they are being held against their will, through 
the machination of their enemies in an effort 
to deprive them of their property rights, or 
to destroy them altogether. Therefore, ways 
had to be devised to inspire them with trust 
and to break down the hostility which nearly 
all patients—in both categories—feel toward 
the institution and personnel on admission to 
the hospital. Drug addict patients, both vol- 
unteers and prisoner-patients, are usually bel- 
ligerent in their attitudes toward the hospital 
and toward each individual who represents in 
any way law and order, or restraints on their 
anti-social behavior. 

The first approach toward winning the at- 
tention and confidence of the patients is made 
through a personal letter from the library 
which is sent to each patient as soon as he is 
interned in the hospital. The letter is ad- 
dressed to the patient personally with an in- 
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formal salutation: “Dear Mr. Doe.” It de- 
scribes the facilities available through library 
service, gives the library's location and sched- 
ule, and extends a hearty invitation to the 
patient to visit the library as soon as he re- 
ceives his tunnel pass. 


Introducing Books 


The library is furnished a daily memoran- 
dum covering all patients who are admitted 
to the hospital. It gives the name, classifica- 
tion (veteran, volunteer, or prisoner addict) , 
religion (Protestant, Catholic, or Jew), home 
address, and the ward to which the patient 
has been assigned. This memorandum fur- 
nishes the librarian with considerable infor- 
mation concerning the patients, and gives 
some indication of their reading interests. 

Twice each week, a visit is made to the 
admission wards where new patients are kept 
before being admitted to “population.” The 
book truck is loaded with books slanted 
toward their interests, newspapers from their 
home area of the country, and a generous 
supply of current magazines. Great care is 
taken in the choice of books, not only as to 
title and content, but as to appearance. Only 
new books, or books which have been freshly 
bound are placed on the truck. Within recent 
months the library has provided plastic covers 
for all new books. An attractively covered 
book certainly has greater therapeutic value 
than an old, badly soiled one. Books are 
chosen which have titles that are easy to read. 
Sick people do not like to put forth any great 
amount of effort in selecting reading material. 

It is amazing how far the personal letter 
and the visit with the book truck go in mini- 
mizing the patients’ hostility toward the in- 
stitution. When the librarian enters the ward 
and says, “Mr. Doe, I have a newspaper for 
you from your hometown” or, “Mr. Doe, I 
thought you might like this book since you 
are a seaman, and I put it on the truck just 
for you,” the patient, even though quite ill, 
somehow senses the overtones of sympathetic 
interest, and instinctively feels that he has 
found a friend. All requests for certain books 
or other reading material are honored, if 
available through the library. The library 
soon comes to represent the home figure to 
the patient. He finds there the warmth of 
personal interest, an atmosphere conducive to 
mental relaxation and emotional exaltation, 
and as many avenues as there are books, news- 
papers, and magazines to lead him from the 
slough of despondency to the uplands of 
wholesome thinking and normal living. 
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It has been observed that the practice of 
addressing male patients as “Mister” has the 
delicate effect of clothing them with the dig- 
nity that is becoming to the human personal- 
ity. This is a policy that apparently is not 
practiced in some of the penal institutions 
and in some mental institutions even elderly 
patients are not accorded that courtesy. I 
came into this situation with the feeling that 
the best way to get a man to act like a man 
is to treat him like a man. Thus far, that faith 
has not been violated. It is true that many 
of the patients, both mental and addict, have 
fallen tes short of attaining the — stand- 
ard. But after having observed the applica- 
tion of this theory for three years, I am con- 
vinced that no investment of kindness, cour- 
tesy, and consideration has been entirely lost, 
and the librarians have been compensated for 
their efforts and attitudes by many rewarding 
experiences. 

In addition to the first introductory con- 
tacts, other devices have been employed to 
guide the patients into a therapeutic reading 
program. On the first visit of a new patient 
to the library after he is released from the 
admission ward, if the librarian deems it ad- 
visable, he is given a brief orientation course 
in the use of the card catalog and the location 
of the three general classification of books— 
fiction, nonfiction, and biography ; also, news- 
papers and magazines. This step in the proc- 
ess of bibliotherapy definitely appeals to many 
addict patients. Negro patients are especially 
gratified when they learn that our library is 
classified as are practically all public libraries 
in the nation, and that when they locate 
325.26 or 326 in any other library they will 
find books relating to the Negro question. 
Even this elemental knowledge of how to 
find what they want in the library seems to 
fortify some patients with a new sense of 
dignity which contributes to a feeling of 
security. 


Bulletin Board 


The bulletin board is made to serve as 
a usable instrument in readers’ guidance. 
Great pains are taken with its general appear- 
ance. Its content may be built around some 
holiday or holy day theme, items of current 
interest, hobby hints, or the weekly theme 
. announced by some civic, educational, or 
religious organizations — National Home 
Week, Brotherhood Week, Garden Week, 
Poetry Week, or Good Citizenship, Good 
Neighbor, Good, Health Week. Clipping 
files containing poems, pictures, cartoons, 
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charts, maps, graphs, quotations, anecdotes, 
short feature stories, inspirational and devo- 
tional thoughts, news briefs, classified book 
lists, and teasers are maintained to support 
the bulletin board. 


Patients like to read short poems or brief 
prose quotations. On Washington's birthday 
a beautiful picture of him centered the board. 
Surrounding the picture were his own rules 
of civility and poems about him neatly typed 
on white and blue banners which when 
mounted on the red background of the board 
completed the patriotic color theme. A simi- 
lar scheme was employed on Lincoln’s birth- 
day. It has been observed that by using pic- 
torial biographical material on the board, 
youthful ideals of honor, honesty, and all of 
the hardy virtues exemplified by our national 
heroes are sometimes reawakened and recap- 
tured by patients who are mentally ill, or 
socially sick, as are most of the drug addicts. 

An attractive valentine theme was carried 
out by covering the board with red crepe 
paper, bordering it with the rim of lace paper 
doilies, and centering the board with a pic- 
ture of a cute kitten which was cut from an 
advertisement of some greeting card com- 
pany. The kitten said “FOR you.” Surround- 
ing the picture of the kitten were quotations 
and short poems on the theme of love, typed 
on white hearts of various sizes cut out with 
pinking shears. The caption said, PERFECT 
LOVE CASTETH OUT FEAR. Many patients are 
ill, physically, mentally, and socially, because 
they have never known sufficiently what it 
means to be loved. Consequently, their own 
hearts are sick with hatred and its attendant 
evils—apprehension, distrust, fears, and lone- 
liness. 

Except for wholesome mirth-provoking 
material, nothing is ever placed on the board 
that is not intended to contribute to the pa- 
tient’s scope of knowledge, appeal to his 
aesthetic sense, or provoke mental attitudes 
that are conducive to good health—faith, 
friendliness, forbearance, virtue, valor, and 
vision. It is satisfying to watch the patients, 
one after another, stand by the board reading 
its contents; it is gratifying when they turn 
from the board to ask for a poem, picture, 
quotation, or for further reading material 
which the board, either directly or by sugges- 
tion, has prompted them to request. 

Many patients who have never read any- 
thing but western and detetctive novels do not 
want to read anything but the formula plot 
books when they first come to the library. 
Recognizing that fact, and drawing a lesson 
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from the technique of the great Teacher who 
practiced the fine art of beginning His teach- 
ing right where His pupils were, the fiction 
section has been rearranged with general fic- 
tion in one section, and with western, mystery, 
detective, and science fiction in separate sec- 
tions. The westerns are marked with a W on 
the spine so they can be recognized easily on 
the book truck and on browsing tables. The 
mysteries are marked with a D for detective 
(instead of M for mystery which mental pa- 
tients might confuse with W). The science 
fiction are marked SF. 

The results of this rearrangement were 
immediate and satisfying. The patients who 
are shy or apprehensive and who do not like 
to talk can go to the section where their fa- 
vorite type of reading material is concen- 
trated, make their selection without saying a 
word to anyone, and without anyone having 
to say anything to them. Through the read- 
ing of such literature they seem to identify 
themselves with the hero and get some release 
from the walled up hostilities which so many 
of them possess. 

Also, by using the books in these sections 
as stepping-stone material, we have been suc- 
cessful in leading many of the patients into 
higher levels of literature, and even in build- 
ing up in some of them new vocational inter- 
ests. Periodically, browsing tables are ar- 
ranged which lead from western or detective 
novels to biography, history, art, or some of 
the sciences. If a man likes western novels, 
it may safely be assumed that he has some 
interest in horses. Beginning with that in- 
terest, he can be led into reading books on 
breeding and caring for livestock; biogra- 
phies of famous cowboys, Indian fighters, 
national heroes; the history of the West, and 
related subjects. 

Through the reading of western books one 
patient whose work had been some kind of 
inside employment because interested in own- 
ing a map. That new interest led him into 
wanting to know how to build camp houses. 
The library had some books on small camp 
cottages. He read all of them and all of the 
material available on carpentry. On his first 
leave from the hospital he purchased a camp 
site. When he was permanently released, he 
opened up a small resort for hunting, fishing, 
and general outings. He has not returned to 
the hospital since he developed his new busi- 
ness. It is quite probable that his new interest 
has helped him to maintain his health. 

Another patient, an addict, would not read 
anything but formula plot books. He had a 
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great talent for drawing, and was made art 
editor of the patients’ paper. When he con- 
sulted the librarian concerning designs for 
cover pages, she recognized the request as an 
opportunity to introduce him to good litera- 
ture and suggested that he employ some holi- 
day theme for each month’s publication. He 
liked the idea. In order to familiarize himself 
with the historical background of our holi- 
days, he began reading along lines with which 
he was wholly unfamiliar. One day he said 
to the librarian, “I had never liked poetry 
until I began working on the magazine cov- 
ers, but I find that I like poetry.” When his 
reader’s card was checked, it was found that 
he had been checking out good anthologies 
and other books of verse, and the poetry he 
had been reading was from the best of litera- 
ture—but his interest in coming to the library 
was gained through permitting him to have 
literature on the level of his tastes. Begin- 
ning on that low plane he was directed step 
by step to an understanding and appreciation 
of the best the library had to offer. 


Anticipating Needs 


Not only does the library contribute to the 
mental health of the patients by providing 
reading material within its own precincts, but 
also through anticipating the needs of other 
departments, and providing material to meet 
those needs when they arise. Pictures which 
might be used as patterns or in other ways 
are saved for the occupational therapy depart- 
ment. The schedule of courses offered by the 
department of education is carefully studied 
to determine its present as well as future 
needs; and any supplementary reading mate- 
rial which might be serviceable is earmarked 
for education. This service is maintained by 
reason of a close work relationship between 
the librarians and the therapists in all other 
departments of the hospital. 

The only way to meet a patient’s need is 
to understand his need through familiarity 
with his case history as far as is possible 
within the limits of the librarian’s ability, 
time, and opportunity. Therefore, in order 
to be as thoroughly acquainted as possible 
with the patients’ needs, their case histories 
are read, their problems are discussed with 
their doctors, nurses, and other therapists in 
the hospital, and informal conferences which 
follow the pattern of the casual, chatty con- 
versation are held with the patient whenever 
an opportunity is offered. Frequently a pa- 
tient will divulge some phase of his problem 
to the librarian which he withholds from his 
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physician. Much can be discerned concerning 
atients through their requests for certain 
ks. In a patient's effort to help himself 
through seeking a solution for his problem, 
he will often reveal some of his own under- 
lying difficulties through his choice of reading 
material. 

Even though all of the usual devices such 
as bulletin boards, book reviews, suggested 
reading lists, and vatious other methods are 
employed to stimulate’ wholesome reading by 
the patients, the most demonstrable results 
are obtained through the book review, or 
book discussion sessions, although each has 
its value. In a group, some patients will re- 
quest books, or feign an interest in certain 
types of literature in order to impress the 
therapist and other patients, but with no seri- 
ous intention whatsoever of reading them. 
But when the librarian wins the confidence 
and respect of a patient and he seeks and is 
willing to accept her advice in his choice of 
reading material, then the way is open for her 
to help him to help himself. 

Psychiatrists say that many mentally ill pa- 
tients suffer from a tormenting sense of in- 
security which expresses itself in various 
classes and degrees of fear. They frequently 
believe that their medical attendants and 
fellowpatients are plotting against them. It 
is not uncommon to see them walking along, 
glancing backward and from side to side, to 
apprehend the unseen assailant who they feel 
is dogging their steps. Such patients are often 
hyperactive and extremely hostile. The pa- 
tient who has sunk into a deep state of de- 
pression and is completely withdrawn, may be 
suffering from a guilt complex, or he too may 
feel that he has been completely defeated by 
his enemies, and that there is no hope for 
him. Some are so obsessed by the suicidal 
wish that they just sit and wait, wait, wait; 
and if any effort is made on their part, it is 
some abortive move to hasten their exit from 


life. 
The Library's Value 


Psychiatrists agree that before such patients 
can be restored to a normal way of life they 
must be quickened with new attitudes and 
ideals by and through which they can help 
themselves. The library has been of demon- 
strable value as one of the usable implements 
for pruning away feelings of futility and in- 
adequacy, and implanting faith, hope, love, 
and cheer—the bases of normal thinking and 
good living. 
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It often requires a long process of skillful 
guidance to attain any noticeable results 
through bibliotherapy, as in the case of Billie 
Joe. In some instances, an application of the 
old library school rule for book selection gets 
the job done—‘The right books in the hands 
of the right patient at the right time.” Several 
alcoholics have been able to grasp a workable 
solution to their problems by reading God on 
the Bowery by St. John. One addict patient 
was able to recapture the youthful ideals of 
altruism, purity, and trustworthiness through 
the rereading of children’s literature. It is 
rather amazing how often patients, both 
moves sh reg and addict, request Alice in 
Wonderland, The Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainment, A Child’s Garden of Verses, as 
well as other children’s classics. It seems to 
represent a not unrewarded attempt to recap- 
ture some of the values they seem to have lost 
with their youth. 

Poetry is popular and valuable reading 
material for mentally ill patients. All expres- 
sions of life normally move in rhythm. The 
person who is ill mentally is out of rhythm 
in his responses, attitudes, and, therefore, his 
activities. The reading of poetry has the effect 
of helping to restore to him some of the lost 
rhythm of life, placing the accents where they 
belong. 

Patients who have some awareness of their 
peculiar problems graciously accept books on 
applied psychology and devotional material. 
The statement is occasionally made that “‘re- 
ligion runs people crazy.” On the contrary, 
the right kind of a religious faith which is 
based on an adult concept of God and a vital- 
izing religious experience is the most stabiliz- 
ing factor in anyone’s sanity. One lad, a coast 
guard, was suffering from a mountain-weight 
sense of guilt when he was committed to the 
hospital. He believed that he had killed all 
the people in the world. Shock therapy and 
other remedial measures brought him out of 
his delusion and into good contact, but he did 
not get relief from his sense of guilt. One 
day he asked the librarian for a Bible. He 
was presented with a personal gift copy of the 
New Testament in which the librarian had 
marked in red a few carefully chosen passages 
on the themes of faith, forgiveness, and assur- 
ance. Through the exercise of a simple, child- 
like faith in a few promises such as John 
3:16; 1 John 1:9; and Philippians 4:19, the 
young man became free of his sense of guilt, 
and within a short time was able to leave the 
hospital perfectly restored in health, both 
physically and mentally, and with a radiant 
outlook toward life. 
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Biography and travel books are very ‘tet 
able in bibliotherapy. How-to-do books are 
most valuable. One mental patient was 
brought out of his state of * coast by 
learning how to make miniature airplanes. 
Another got interested in knot making, and 
learned to make ladies’ handbags. 


Any suggested hobby is always one that 
points toward profitable ends rather than just 
apenas busy work. Through the mastery 
of some of the crafts, a man may visualize 
owning and operating his own craft or gift 
shop and thereby grasp a new hold on life. 
The same benefits may be derived through 
the study of pigeon or poultry raising, flower 
culture, dog, cat, or chinchilla breeding. Any 
interest that points toward lucrative returns 
produces a more beneficial value than merely 
time-consuming activities. 


The Librarian’s Privilege 


Regaining mental health, like gaining an 
education, is a progressive response to out- 
ward stimuli ma leads from one conquest to 
another. Carl Jung said, “Man is never 
helped in his suffering by what he thinks for 
himself, but only by revelation of a wisdom 
greater than his own. It is this which lifts 
him out of his distress.” Most mental patients 
are not capable of seeking this higher wisdom 
and of planning their programs of progres- 
sion which move from small beginnings into 
wide areas of attainment. That is the pre- 
rogative and the privilege of the therapists, 
and of the librarian who sees in her work 
values which transcend all monetary measure- 
ments. The first time she sees a patient— 
clothed in his right mind—walk through the 
outer door of the hospital, ready to share in 
the privileges and pleasures of life, and to 
bear his part of its responsibilities and obli- 
gations, the librarian knows a joy that is in- 
comparable to any other, for she is then con- 
scious of having had a small but meaningful 
part in giving a life back to the world. 

Someone has said that there are people who 
can look at a mudhole and see nothing but 
the mud. There are some librarians who can 
look at a pitifully ill mental patient, or a 
so-called confirmed drug addict, and see noth- 
ing but a broken wreck of humanity who 
bears in his body and personality the ugly 
scars often caused by his own wrong living. 
But there are others who can see beneath 
those ugly, distorting, marring scars the dim 
image of God after whose likeness the man 
was made; and who, through the old method 
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of trial and error, seek the most applicable 
means of restoring that image in its near com- 
pleteness. Toward that end they devote their 
most intelligent and consistent efforts by seek- 
ing to place in the hand of the right patient 
at the right time the right reading material. 
It is the lack of or the possession of this qual- 
ity of innate discernment of human worth, 
made strong by a desire for selfless service, 
which marks one person as a run-of-the-mill 
librarian, and distinguishes another as a bib- 
liotherapist. 





W' DO NOT CLAIM ANYTHING NEW or differ- 
ent for hospital publicity as we use the 
same methods for the same purposes as other librar- 
ies, except in one respect. 

Creation of a reading interest assumes a some- 
what different aspect in the hospital than in other 
libraries. The hospital library is recognized as a 
morale agency, and the end purpose of the librarian 
is not so much to arouse the interest of the patient 
from the standpoint of intellectual stimulation or 
curiosity as to aid in the treatment of the patient 
by helping him to adjust to the hospital environ- 
ment, by assisting relaxation, and by providing a 
substitute for enforced physical inactivity and other 
medically prohibited forms of recreation. 

Outside of a hospital reading is offered as “in 
addition to” other facets of life; in a hospital it is 
offered as “in place of’ other facets of life. With 
therapy as an end result, hospital publicity must 
often be insisent, always gay, and never didactic. 

An example is the READ ANYTHING GOOD 
LATELY? silhouette display which appeared over a 
display case opposite the circulation desk. The sil- 
houettes were cut-outs of black construction paper 
pasted on a white background. Lettering, socks, 
hair ribbon, and bench were of red. The dust 
jackets displayed on the shelf below were enclosed 
in Plastikleer covers to make them look like the 
books themselves. 

Witma A. Morrow, Patients’ Librarian 
Veterans Adminisration Medical Teaching 
Group Hospital 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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Look up and Read 


By Madonna I. Fox 


re SEVERAL MAJOR CITIES an impressive ad- 
dition has been made to library services. 

It is an unusual type of book loaned through 

libraries and known as the projected book. 

In 1946, John Bradfield, a trustee of Pro- 
jected Books, Incorporated, visited the public 
library in Ann po oy Michigan. He pro- 
posed that the library take the responsibility 
of loaning a projector and a collection of 
microfilmed books to local physically disabled 
readers. The librarian became very interested 
in the idea. 

Worthy cases which needed projected read- 
ing would be referred to the library by doc- 
tors, nurses, clergymen, and civic organiza- 
tions. Mr. Bradfield, an honorary Lion, later 
presented his plan to the Lions Club and 
asked their help. 

Demonstration projectors were set up in 
the public library and the librarian explained 
their function. The local newspaper gave 
much publicity to the ceiling projector, and 
the Lions Club launched a fund-raising cam- 
paign. Within a short time the club had 
raised over $800. They purchased a number 
of microfilmed books and three projectors 
which they presented to the public library. 

Three severely handicapped invalids were 
soon recommended to the librarian and the 
books were then loaned to these delighted 
people. Volunteer members of the Lions 
Club delivered the projectors and books to 
the patients’ homes and taught them how to 
operate the machines. A film book file is 
kept in the library for each installation. 

Since the publishers’ royalties have been 
waived on all microfilmed books, it is impera- 
tive that sufficient control be exercised over 
the use of these books. The library can best 
give this essential protection and the pro- 
jected books are loaned only to those who 
have been recommended by the proper per- 
sons and who cannot read in a normal way. 

Projected Books are just what the name 
implies. The printed matter in the book is 
yor onto the ceiling, where it can easily 

> read by the bedridden person. It really is 
not a book, but a machine resembling a small 
adding machine in size, which is placed on 
the floor or on a table beside the patient. 

First, the roll of microfilm is inserted into 
the machine for projection. Attached by a 
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cord to the projector is a small panel wita 
three push buttons, which is placed beneath 
the patient's hand. The first button turns the 
projector on, focusing a square of light di- 
rectly above the bed, the second button pro- 
jects the first page of the book into the light 

From then on, the pages are read consecu- 
tively by the helpless person, merely by press- 
ing the button, as he would normally turn 
the pages of a book if able too. The size of 
the matter projected onto the ceiling varies, 
depending upon the height of, the ceiling: 
To gnc eyestrain, the prayétted image ex- 
tends to the same:ocular ag@le as that of a 
book held at cti$tomary reading distance. 

Even ifthe ‘afflicted'ain@ividual has very 
little coordinated movemént, he can use this 
machine himself, as it takes only slight pres- 
sure to push the button. If he should wish to 
reread any part of the book, he can do so by 
pushing the third button on the panel which 
turns the film backward and stops at the 
desired place. 

A young girl, her body completely im- 
mobile, caressed the panel of a projected 
book with her fingertips. ‘In four months,” 
she said, “'this is the first thing I’ve been able 
to do for myself. They feed me, they move 
me, they wash me.” 





Army Veteran reads in the hospital 
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Homebound Shut-in 
Reads Right in Bed 


In every community there are individuals 
like this girl. Ordinary reading is impossible 
for them. Among these are persons confined 
in an iron lung, or in a plaster cast. Also 
those who lie on a Bradford board, have a 
neck, back, or arm injury, or who are afflicted 
with tuberculosis, arthritis, or heart disease. 

All of these sick people need care, medi- 
cine, and rest. They also need something to 
boost their morale and to bring pleasant men- 
tal recreation to their interminable, often 
painful, days and nights. 

The projected book is the brainchild of 
Eugene P. Power, president of University 
Microfilms, of Ann Arbor, Michigan. He 
discussed his idea with a manufacturer of 
cameras and projectors, Robert I. Howse, 
president of Argus, Inc., also of Ann Arbor. 
The Arcus engineering department worked 
for months building several different models 
until the present model was decided on. They 
then organized a company called Projected 
Books, Inc., a nonprofit organization, to make 
ceiling reading known and to distribute the 
projectors and films. 

Originally projected books were prepared 
for use in military hospitals, where many vet- 
erans lie permanently on their backs. These 
men who valiantly fought the war on a large 
scale, now must fight an individual battle 
against great personal physical odds. 
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In addition to the unsurpassable pleasure 
the users receive from reading on the ceiling, 
the projected book has great Ha ag 
value because it can be operated by the in- 
dividual and he need not depend on others. 

A soldier in an Army hospital, lying in a 
cast from his neck to knees, was almost com- 
pletely immovable and unable to do anything 
for himself. His left arm was — in 
the air in a triangular cast. Life seemed 
futile to him. One day his nurse asked if he 
would like to read a book. The soldier was 
incredulous. “Are you kidding?” he asked. 
He watched as the nurse placed the small 
three-buttoned panel under the man’s good 
hand. “Press the button,” she said. The title 
pase of the book flashed onto the ceiling fol- 
owed by succeeding pages as he quickly 
manipulated the switch buttons. 

With eloquent emotion the helpless soldier 
said, ‘This is the first time in all these months 
since I was wounded that I have been able to 
do anything for myself.” He added, “You 
don't know what this means to me, and it’s 
the same with every one of the fellows in 
this ward and all over the hospital. This is a 
big step for me and I know it will be for 
each = J us who is bedridden.” 

In the case of an invalid who is armless, 
or one who cannot move his fingers, a special 
panel can be fitted which is operated by push- 
ing the buttons with the toes. One button 
has a smooth surface, the other is rough, so 
they are easily distinguished by the sense of 
touch. If the helpless person cannot move 
his fingers or toes, a gadget can be fitted so 
the patient can control the buttons by slight 
motions of his head. 

Eugene Power received permission from 
the publishers of comic books, magazines, 
and ks to put these materials on micro- 
film. All publishers readily agreed to have 
their material microfilmed without charge 
for the use of hospital patients. Many well 
known novels al short stories are avail- 
able on microfilm, also humor, mystery and 
detective stories, cartoon books, sports and 
western stories, childrens’ books, cle 
and autobiography, science, and adventure 
and travel stories. The more than 600 micro- 
filmed books ready to satisfy every reader's 
desire even include adult picture books in the 
humor, puzzle, joke, and cartoon vein. 

Projectors and microfilmed books are in 
constant use in veterans’ hospitals, and are 
available throughout America for civilians 
who are homebound invalids, or patients in 
sanatoriums or other institutions. Several or- 

(Continued on page 463) 
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Time's Telling 


By Sadie P. Delaney 


HERE IS MUCH IN THE ADAGE that “‘time 

will tell.” With years of experience at 
this Veterans Administration Hospital Li- 
brary at Tuskegee, we have the “telling.” 
First we learned that the secret of gaining the 
patients’ interest in books came by giving 
them individual attention. The method of 
the open door gives each patient using the 
library a feeling of welcome. The chief li- 
brarian’s office door is never closed, and pa- 
tients feel free to comment on what they have 
read or want to read. 

The library staff greets patients with a 
certain warmth and understanding which lets 
the patients know that they are there to serve 
them. Weekly exhibits of posters, books, and 
materials on anniversaries or national events 
are attractively arranged in display cases and 
shelves in the library and corridors. Signs 
appear in the reading room, such as: READ- 
ING CHANGES THE OUTLOOK ON LIFE and, 
BOOKS ARE INSPIRATIONAL, EDUCATIONAL, 
AND THERAPEUTIC. An introductory sign at 
the very entrance emphasizes the entire library 
program. Although the library is small, the 
arrangement is conducive to reading. 

Nearly thirty years ago when the hospital 
library was organized and the patient bed 
capacity was only 300, empirical methods 
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were used in working with mental, general, 
and tubercular patients. Now the neuropsy- 
chiatric hospital has a present bed capacity 
of 2,307 (general medicine, surgery, and 
neuropsychiatric types), and the library has a 
greater opportunity of rendering a unique 
type of library service. 

The general library serves patients and hos- 
pital personnel ; there is a medical library for 
the medical, professional, and technical staffs, 
and a separate library for tubercular patients. 
There is also a bibliotherapy unit in the li- 
brary annex. The library programs are de- 
veloped for special patient groups such as: 
post leukotomy, paraplegics, tubercular and 
psychiatric patients. A readers advisory serv- 
ice is maintained for patients. All wards are 
given book cart service and distribution of 
reading materials. Physicians and psychia- 
trists are consulted as to the types of patients 
to be served. Consideration is given to the 
types of patients in the hospital when request- 
ing books and material. Educational back- 
ground, previous habitat, and disease of the 
patient are also considered. Projected books 
are used for postoperative patients or those 
who are unable to hold books. These are 
books on film projected through a machine 
on ceilings or walls. Once the machine is 
set up, it can be operated by the patient by a 
push button. Visits are made on wards in 


Blind patients attend library for bibliotherapy, reading, and Braille 
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Bibliotherapy on wards for wheel chair patients has proven effective 


order to become acquainted with the patients 
and to obtain their likes and dislikes, as well 
as to determine the benefit derived from read- 
ing. 

Special library service is given to psychi- 
atric patients who are brought to the library 
from closed wards. Here bibliotherapy pro- 
grams are conducted and provide the measure 
for this “time telling” therapy. Patients in all 
diagnostic categories are observed for study 
by psychologist and psychiatrist. Some of the 
criteria for improvement which are applied at 
specific intervals by the psychiatrist relative 
to patients reading are: degree of withdrawal, 
amount of anxiety, degree of dependency, 
amount of aggressiveness or passivity, other 
behaviour manifestations, attendance to li- 
brary activities, and progress in the specific 
library activity to which the patient has been 
assigned. 

The attendance of the librarian at neuro- 
psychiatric and medical staff meetings where 
the patient's social history is reviewed is most 
helpful, and she in turn may submit some 
facts on a patient’s improvement in the li- 
brary through books. 

The purpose of bibliotherapy and group 
therapy in the library are: 

To provide a protected arena for try-out of new 
forms of inter-personal behavior by participating 
in library activities. 

To provide verbalization through discussion of 
subjects in books and the sharing of ideas, giving 
them a chance to talk over in a protected public, 
things which they think about after reading books 
or perusing visual aids. 
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Observing their special adjustment when with 
others in the library; tapping their memory and 
aiding them to regain it. 

Aiding thought trends as an important support 
in the drive toward regaining mental health and 
social performance. 

Aiding thought trends by having them read 
aloud. 

Giving them a desire to use libraries in their 
communities when discharged. 


The library is educational, recreational, and 
therapeutic ; it serves to aid the patient toward 
educational goals; aids him to be less intro 
spective; gives contentment of mind ; breaks 
the tedious hospital hours; and aids as an 
adjuvant treatment through medical direction 
Here is where this “time telling’’ experience 
reveals itself. It is felt: 

The manner in which problems are solved in the 
material read may provide support for the patient 

Reading material which embodies familiar ex 
periences may stimulate a kind of catharsis which 
occurs in a setting that is fraught with minimum 
embarrasment. Identification is a mechanism which 
constantly attends reading. 

The reaction of the patient to the material read 
may provide insight into the nature of conflicts 
which underlie the mental illness for the physician 
and the psychiatrist. 

Group activities in the library such as the Press 
Club, which has two meetings weekly, or the 
Philatelic Club (stamp collecting), and Numis- 
matics Club (coin collecting), offer opportunities 
for group therapy and increase reading. 


Library service for the blind helps to in- 
tegrate them with the sighted. Daily reading 
hours are arranged in the library for the blind 
where competitive reading is done. Discus 
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sion on what they read proves effective. Circu- 
lation of talking books supplement their edu- 
cational background and they learn through 
listening and keep abreast with the times. A 
collection of Braille books and material are 
made accessible so that blind patients will 
have the desire to use the libraries in their 
communities when they return home, Blind 
patients join in the library activities. One 
blind patient is the vice-president of the Li- 
brary Press Club, and another attends the 
Library Stamp Club, memorizes all he hears 
on the history of stamps, and imparts this in- 
formation to his comrades. 

The importance of librarians’ having a 
knowledge of books as well as knowledge of 
the patient is constantly stressed. Newer 
methods of stimulating reading interest are 
being tried and such effective measures as: 
radio talks throughout the hospital, book 
talks on the wards, travel and current events 
discussions, prove beneficial. Then too, there 
is the ever constant factor, enthusiasm, in this 
kind of library service; the realization that 
books not only promote health but spur edu- 
cational gains. 

Bibliotherapy benefits are being reflected 
more and more by many authors as “'prescrip- 
tion of books” and some day it will, no doubt, 
be advocated throughout the world of arts 
and sciences. Or it may be we will look back 
and find that it started hundreds of years ago 
as did the airplane of Leonardo da Vinci, but 
at least we know “‘time’s telling.” 


LOOK UP AND READ 
(Continued from page 460) 
ganizations have become enthusiastic about 
projected books and have set aside funds to 
provide donations of projectors and micro- 
filmed books. To accompany the gift projec- 
tor, books can be chosen from the titles listed 

in the catalog. 

More than 3,500 projectors and films have 
been placed in public libraries for use of 
bedridden people. The library can lend this 
valuable equipment by its usual check-in and 
check-out system. Thus, one set of micro- 
filmed books will suffice for a number of 
people. Any interested group can assist its 
local library in delivery and setting up of the 
equipment and showing the bedridden per- 
son how to use it. The same group later can 
pick up the machines and microfilmed books 
and return them to the library. 

Ceiling reading may seem a whimsical idea 
to healthy folk, but to the bedridden helpless, 
Eugene Power's idea represents the change 
from a sense of futility and desolation to a 
grateful and willing participation in living. 
The use of the Projected Book is “limited to 
those suffering from physical or mental han- 
dicaps which in the judgment of a member 
of the medical profession make the use of 
regular books impossible or inadvisable.” 








Reading trends are discovered at the annual Library Press Club conference 
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Development or Diminution? 
By Jean Colquhoun 


Ry’ PROFESSION WHICH IS NOT MORI- 
BUND allows room for growth within 
itself. Now and again growths break away to 
form new professions; where there was once a 
chemist or an engineer, we have now the 
chemical engineer. Yet in the main, the func- 
tion and knowledge of the professions have 
survived the centuries with little change. 

Librarianship is a comparatively new pro- 
fession in the sense of requiring specialized 
training and it has shied divided greatly 
within itself. There are public librarians, 
—— librarians, university librarians. The 

ivisions are not yet so sharply defined that 
one cannot go from one to the other, but 
specialization is on the increase. In time, the 
librarian in charge of audio-visual materials is 
going to have as specialized a training as the 
medical librarian. 

A development of a different nature is also 
taking place; a state of affairs exists in which 
the businessman or specialist, finding his 
records in a useless confusion, sends for a 
librarian in the same manner as a householder 
sends for an electrician when the lights have 
fused irrevocably. 

As well as being called upon thus in a part- 
time or temporary capacity, there have ae 
advertisements for full-time records super- 
visors and the like, which specify library 
school training. This seems a far cry from 
bibliographical description, the Bodleian, or 
the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


A similar type of development has recently 
been the subject of much correspondence in 
the Library Association Record. The point 
of the discussion there is whether a paoelh i 
new type of professional—the information 
officer—should supplement or replace the li- 
brarian in some special libraries. It is sug- 
gested that the information officer have a 
different training from the librarian. When, 
however, the basic requirements of this train- 
ing are considered, they are found to be no 
different from that of the librarian, being 
concerned with the assemblage of material, its 
arrangement in a useful order, and its presen- 
tation to inquirers. Other studies such as 
editing, research, publicity, and_ statistical 
analysis are to be added to form a new syn- 
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thesis of activities outside the scope of li- 
brarianship. In passing, one might perhaps 
comment that there are at present librarians, 
not even in special libraries, who are not un- 
familar with the components of the new 
synthesis. 

One thing which seems to emerge from the 
discussion is that the present library training 
is unnecessarily broad for such work, and not 
sufficiently weighted with subjects of use to 
the specialist. 

One correspondent to the English peri- 
odical writes: 

Increasingly in the modern world there is needed 
mobility of labor—the capacity to tackle a variety 
of specialist jobs. To meet this demand librarian- 
ship needs to broaden out, to include new tech- 
niques, to take a wider view. 

Quite so, but this is really, despite its claim 
for width and breadth, a manifestation of the 
modern tendency which requires an individual 
to know more and more about less and less. 
What is advocated in this letter is not that 
librarians should have a more liberal educa- 
tion, a wider and more catholic knowledge of 
the world and its cultures, even of its tech- 
niques for locating, organizing, and dissemin- 
ating recorded data, but that under the aegis 
of librarianship an individual may learn 
techniques to make him more efficient in the 
service of a sugar manufacturer or a botanical 
research department. 

At this point one may well ask what li- 
brarianship is if not the location, organization, 
and dissemination of data. It is certainly that 


—plus. It is largely the plus which makes 


librarianship a profession instead of a job any 
filing clerk might do. It would take too long 
to detail the components which form the 
plus; let it suffice to say that it is the knowl- 
edge which ensures an intelligent and reward- 
ing use of techniques, the background which 
the library shel seeks to give its students. 

With this in mind we might examine the 
librarian in the role of (for want of a better 
name) technical consultant. How far is the 
librarian fitted for such a part? Should it be 
a normal extension of library work? 

Firstly, it should be pointed out that such 
a position will utilize only a small part of the 
library training as mentioned above and it is 
unlikely that many librarians will wish to 
relinquish their contacts with books and 
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people (the most usual reasons given for 
choice of the profession) for steel cabinets 
and eapeapelacien 

A point that might be made here is that the 
librarian who likes files and order above all 
else is not usually the most adaptable person, 
willing, with one imaginative thrust, to twist 
her library techniques to fit the peculiarities 
of some other concern. Businessmen are al- 
ways at pains to tell the erstwhile librarian 
that rules and regulations, such as they have 
encountered at a public library, are quite 
inappropriate for them. 


The materials which the librarian is invited 
to organize by virtue of her library techniques 
are usually bewildering in their diversity. In 
the case of a university department of art as 
applied to medicine, correspondence, memos, 
drawings, sketches, clippings, pharmaceutical 
advertising, photographs of drawings, photo- 
gtaphs of specimens, plates, negatives, X rays, 
progr of articles and illustrations, periodi- 
cals require to be filed and integreted in such 
a manner that anyone coming into the depart- 
ment (which has a frequent turnover of staff 
and students) can readily find material. 

The most obvious disadvantage in attempt- 
ing such a job lies in the librarian’s ignorance 
of the subject and, resulting from that, ignor- 
ance of the way in which the material is used. 
A drawing of the esophagus by Max Broedel 
may seem easy enough to classify, until you 
discover that its value lies in the pen and ink 
treatment of the rubber tubing. 


The paramount requirement of usefulness 
to people who are not trained as librarians may 
lead to what seems illogical placing, even 
duplication of material. It is easy enough to 
remove headings such as “Follow up,” “In 
Progress,” “Data,” ‘Miscellaneous,’ but more 
difficult to replace these horrors with precise 
headings which are sufficiently inclusive and 
have meaning for the users. It is very much 
like the case of the bricklayer and the arch- 
itect: both understand the materials and their 
purpose but their viewpoints are entirely 
different. 

While acknowledging that the necessary 
subject headings are often quite unpredictable 
and that one has to be prepared to cater to any 
whims, however alien to library practice, there 
is no doubt that knowledge of and experience 
with library classification and cataloging as- 
sists greatly in the task of reorganization— 
even in assimilating the medical complexities 
of standard nomenclature. 


There is a vast difference between setting 
up a system which you can continue yourself 
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and organizing for other people. While pro- 
fessionalism can be wien and good pro- 
fessionals will always retain a sense of the 
amateur in the original meaning of the word, 
working with others of one’s own profession 
allows a great deal to be taken for granted. 

This has to be taken into account in any 
specialized field where much of the material 
will be distributed by people other than li- 
brarians; it forces one to reconsider terms of 
professional jargon among other things. 
While the uninitiated often show a touching 
faith in cross filing, a belief that a reference 
can be a panacea for all the evils of filing 
confusion, the moment juste for the “see’’ or 
the “'see also’’ reference is another matter. 

In explaining the technical language and 
defending the usefulness of library methods, 
one is forced to clarify one’s own ideas and the 
continual questioning of the specialist does 
ensure that only techniques useful to him will 
be transferred to his organization. 

This type of work by a librarian shows that 
library techniques are not by any means a 
Procrustean bed in which the data of a re- 
search or business department is crushed or 
extended to a point of uselessness for the 
nonprofessional. 

Library techniques are as broad as librarians 
are or are not adaptable. Whether this type of 
work, however, can be called a development 
in the sense of a bigger and better librarian- 
ship, I am not sure. The use of only one limb 
of the librarian’s knowledge may easily result 
in the atrophy of the rest. 

To keep the name of librarianship, such 
work would continue to require a training 
similar to the present one; if it did not, despite 
the fact that the basic aims of instruction were 
those of librarianship as we know it today, it 
should surely be separate. 

Although librarianship has received pro- 
fessional status fairly recently, the history of 
libraries stretches far enough back for us to 
see a very great change take place in the care 
and use of books; the Greek librarian supply- 
ing scrolls to the priest has been followed now 
by the special librarian handing cablegrams to 
the businessman. 

It may be argued that the transition of the 
librarian from colonnade and cloister to cab- 
inet and cards is a logical one—progress in 
the modern world. This would be irrefutable 
were it not for the fact that the librarian is in 
this case employed not for subject knowledge, 
not for any understanding of books or people, 
but for experience of techniques, The li- 
brarian has become, in modern jargon, a 
specialist in “know how.” 
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Mire TALKING SHOP.... 
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greys IS UPON ME—the evening has van- 
ished while I've been “lost’’ in the books I 
planned to write about in this column. Reminds 
me of my first weeks in a library, back in the days 
when one had to work without pay to achieve the 
prerequisite “experience,” and mending was a pri- 
mary occupation of a “general assistant.” The 
mending was fine, fascinating, in fact, especially to 
a young enthusiast who could always take reading, 
but hadn't learned to leave it alone. 

Times have changed. Master's degree holders 
afen't scheduled to patch a pile of battered books. 
But I can’t help feeling they are losing something 
—perhaps that sixth sense that tells one the librar- 
ian is approaching in time to be extremely busy 
inspecting pages for possible rips . . . perhaps a 
proclivity for skimming . . . perhaps an adjustment 
to life filled with dipping into books as a tea taster 
samples varied blends . . . perhaps just that ever- 
lasting excitement of being so close to so many 
wonderful books, of being lost in their pages. 

Just this sort of enchantment is in store for the 
girls who act upon Adrian Paradis’ advice in Never 
Too Young to Earn and apply for work as a library 
page or attendant: 

Libraries (and some branch libraries too) often 
employ young girls as pages and attendants to 
shelve books, obtain books for patrons, dust shelves, 
run errands, and perform various clerical chores. 
Libraries are usually unable to pay large salaries 
but they are pleasant places in which ta work and 
they afford an opportunity to learn more about 
books as well as to meet some nice people. 

Ask at the desk where you should apply for a 
job. Stress your interest in books and your desire 
to be of service to the library patrons and staff. 

May this be the one of the book’s “101 part time 
jobs for girls’ that will appeal to many a promising 
teen-ager—and possible recruit ! 

Quite a different view of the library is taken by 
Oriana Atkinson in Manhattan and Me. She starts 
right out in her “Acknowledgments” with “My 
warmest thanks to the New York Public Library 
for generous help and courteous interest in my 
problems of research in connection with this book,” 
mentioning by name several librarians who were 
particularly helpful. The wife of the drama critic, 
Brooks Atkinson, the author sketches “The Vexa- 
tious City, New York” with tang and spice, col- 
ored by lively personal memories and impressions. 
None of these is more heart-warming than the 
chapter, ‘House of the Lions”: 


At each side of the steps that lead up to the 
New York Public Library at Forty-second Street 
and yn Avenue is a majestic stone lion. Nowa- 
days they are the darlings of New York, but this 
was not always so. In 1911 when the lions were 
first installed, New Yorkers howled with rage and 
derision. “Lions?” we said. “Those things lions? 
Take the silly things away’... . As the years have 
passed the dreamy beasts have become not only 
famous but beloved... . And it is a good thing 
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that they already have stone stomachs, else adoring 
New Yorkers would ruin their digestion by feed- 
ing them peanuts, popcorn, and salami sandwiches 
by the million... . 

Even a short visit to the Public Library will 
strengthen your soul. 

Here is democracy at its very finest. Here is 
freedom, courtesy, understanding, and sympathy. 
Nobody will treat you like an intruder; nobody 
will act as if he thought you were a moron... . 
One of their slogans is “Remember, this is your 
library,’ and they mean every word of it. 


Once the library caught Mrs. Atkinson's atten- 
tion she really looked into its specialties and serv- 
ices, “But why on earth doesn't everybody know 
about all this?’’ she wondered, In this chapter she 
does her bit—and quite a bit it is—about telling 
them. 

One of New York's most thrilling activities, 
especially at this season of the year, and one which 
the library can make even more thrilling, is the 
opera. There is no way of guessing how many 
scores, librettos, pictures, reviews, books, news- 
papers, or records have contributed to the audi- 
ence’s understanding and enjoyment of even a 
single performance at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, just two short blocks from the New York 
Public Library. 

To opera fans even statistics are fascinating. 
There is, for example, Metropolitan Opera Annals, 
A Chronicle of Artists and Performances compiled 
by William H. Seltsam and published by The Wil- 
son Company in association with the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild. Though the volume came out in 
1947 it is no less useful today, for its careful de- 
tails go all the way back to the first opening night 
at “the Met,” giving all the casts from 1883 
through 1947, with representative reviews and 
many photographs. What a huge slice of musical 
history is in these pages! 


The other side of the gold curtain unfolds 
briskly in Life with the Met by Helen Noble, a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera staff for over 
thirty years, first as a member of the technical de- 
partment, then as secretary to Assistant General 
Manager Edward Ziegler. There wasn’t much about 
the operas and everyone connected with them that 
Helen didn’t know, and she tells about life back- 
stage with a delightful informality that makes the 
book difficult to put down. Opera lovers will revel 
in these revealing sidelights of artists and operas, 
and will easily fal] into accord with the quotation 
from Thomas Moore in the front of the book: 


When Time who steals our years away 
Shall steal our pleasures too, 

The memory of the past will stay 
And half our joys renew. 


There is nothing like the memories of past enjoy- 
ments—unless it is exciternent about those stil] to 
come, especially when one has tickets for Marian 
Anderson's debut at the Met on Friday evening. 
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‘Ta FIRST MODERN PUBLIC LIBRARY in Colom- 
bia was opened in Medellin in October by 
Unesco and the Colombian government. A pilot 
project to encourage public library development in 
Latin America, the library is situated in temporary 
quarters, Later a new building will be constructed 
on land already acquired for the purpose. 

The new library is the rst in the country to 
lend books for home reading. It already has a col- 
lection of 10,000 volumes on open shelves, a num- 
ber which is expected to increase to 50,000 within 
the next few years. It also has 200 recordings, as 
well as a number of pictures and filmstrips. 

eo & & 

“Magazines for Friendship,’ Occidental College 
Professor Albert Croissant’s idea for sending used 
magazines abroad as “messengers of understanding 
and good will, has received the mora] and financial 
support of the United States Information Agency. 
The agency suggests that magazines sent abroad 
should be in fair condition, not too old, and care- 
fully chosen, avoiding the lurid or sensational. 
“When you make the first shipment to an ad- 
dressee,”” advises the agency, it might be well to 
enclose a personal note to the effect that the maga- 
zines are being sent as a token of friendship.”” For 
addresses of overseas companies and groups which 
would like to receive magazines, write to: Robert 
J. Richards, Office of Private Cooperation, United 
States Information Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 

eo & & 

The first step toward Brooklyn-wide observance 
of the 100th anniversary of Walt Whitman's fa- 
mous Leaves of Grass next June was taken in De- 
cember when a group of interested citizens organ- 
ized as the Walt Whitman Centennial] Exhibition 
Committee under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
Public Library. Ways and means of interesting the 
general public in Brooklyn’s “great gray poet’’ and 
his outstanding work were discussed. Leaves of 
Grass, a compilation of his life’s work, was pub- 
lished on July 4, 1855. It is planned to have the 
obsétvance of the centennial extend through the 
period before and after that date. 

Meanwhile, libraries elsewhere are marking the 
anniversary. The Library of Congress on January 2 
hailed the new year as the Leaves of Grass publica- 
tion centennial. LC will observe the hundredth 
anniversary with lectures, exhibits, and publication 
of the first complete catalog of the 1,055 Whitman 
items in its various collections. 
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New York University Press is publishing during 
1955 a Walt Whitman Newsletter to help publi- 
cize and coordinate the nationwide observances of 
the Leaves of Grass centennial. The Newsletter will 
contain notices of Whitman lectures, readings, pub- 
lications, exhibitions, and tributes, plus miscellane- 
ous information about the poet. 

The national Leaves of Grass Centennial Com- 
mittee has selected New York University as its 
headquarters. Chairman of the national committee 
is Francis R. St. John, librarian of the Brooklyn 
Public Library. 

eo BS B& 

A special children’s book feature appearing in 
Life magazine's issue of December 27 presents for 
the first time the paintings and drawings which 
illustrated the original manuscript of The Swiss 
Family Robinson. Executed by the author's son, 
Johann Emanuel Wyss, the paintings rested unseen 
in the Wyss family archives for a century and a 
half. In his father’s story, Johann Wyss, a school- 
boy when he executed the remarkably deft illustra- 
tions, was a member of the fictional shipwrecked 
family. Later he became a well known artist. 

be BD WH 

No librarian will want to miss the radio discus- 
sion of libraries on the University of Chicago 
Round Table, Sunday, February 6, 12:30 to 1 P.M. 
(CST) over NBC, coast to coast, independent and 
affiliated stations. Participants will be ALA Presi- 
dent L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of Congress; 
Lester E. Asheim, Dean, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago; Robert J. Blakely, Central 
Regional Manager, Fund for Adult Education. 
Listeners should check their NBC stations for pos- 
sible change of broadcast time in their area. 
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Yeah, I hear she left in a buff and moved 
all her things over to Volume Two! 
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Professional envy bites high man and low 

For human nature's the same wherever 
we go. 

It's tough to say, “swell!!", to a newly 
promot 

When it’s a job we have yearned for... 
on which we have doted. 

But, face it right up. It's a fact, don't 
deny it 

If we cannot sing praises, we can always 
be quiet. 

Grace B. SPEAR 


Co Bb & 


The January 1955 issue of the Bible Society 
Record, the oldest continuously published house 
organ in the United States, marked the beginning 
of the 100th year of its current series of publication. 

Actually, the periodical, published by the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, is 137 years old. It first appeared 
in 1818, two years after the society was founded, 
under the title of Quarterly Extracts, and three 
years later as a monthly with the title, Monthly 
Extracts. Through the years, the name changed 
several times to such formidable titles as Extracts 
from the Correspondence of the American Bible 
Society and Bible Society Record of Correspond- 
ence, Receipts, Etc., of the American Bible Society. 
The present name, Bible Society Record, was 
adopted in 1843, although the present seria] num- 
bering did not begin until Volume 1, Number 1 
appeared in January 1856. 

The phraseology, but not the purpose, of the 
publication has changed over the years. In August 
1818, the’first issue noted the need for news about 
the Bible from all nations on earth. Today, the 
masthead describes the Bible Society Record as 
“A journal dedicated to the wider distribution and 
use of the Holy Scriptures.” 


eo & & 


Gilbert Highet radio broadcasts scheduled for 
February release include: 


No. 21-——‘‘The Fascination of What's Difficult!’" (a talk 
about the composer Charles Ives, based on the book, 
Charles Ives and His Music by Henry and Sidney 
Cowell) 

No. 22—''Could It Be Verse?’’ (a discussion of light verse 
with a number of examples. Books and authors men- 
tioned will be: The Oxford Book of Light Verse, edited 
by W. H. Auden, Clerihews Complete by E. C. Bentley, 
A Bowl of Bishop by Morris Bishop, W sat Cheer, edited 
by David McCord, Odds Without Ends by David Mc- 
Cord, A Short Walk From The Station by Phyllis Mc- 
Ginley, The Love Letters of Phyllis McGinley, Collected 
Poem: of Ogden Nash) 

No. 23—''l: .ctoduction to Don Quixote’’ 

No. 24—‘‘The Melancholy Astronomer’’ 
The Ruba'lyat of Omar Khayyam) 


Check local papers for exact dates and times. 
Co & & 


(a discussion of 
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The schedule of books for discussion on Feb- 
ruary and March “Carnival of Books” programs 
includes : 


First Book of omy | by Isabel J. Peterson 

The House of the Fifers by ca Caudill 

The River Road by Meridel Le Sueur 

Thunderhead Mountain by Mar, Aun Hubbard 

The Loudest Noise in the World by Benjamin Elkin 

Justin Morgan Had a Horse by Marguerite Henry 

The Wonderful Flight to the Mushroom Planet by Eleanor 
Cameron é 

Shaken Days by Marion Garthwaite 

Hurry, Flurry and Skurry by Mary and Conrad Buff 


Time and date of broadcasts vary from city to 
city. Check your local station or newspaper for 
exact schedule in your area. 


eo ee & 


Two rare copies of Woodrow Wilson’s War 
Message, both signed by him, have been presented 
to Columbia University. The copies of the historic 
speech were presented to Columbia for the Univer- 
sity Libraries’ Wilson Collection by George Doug- 
las Hofe, president of Carteret School, West Orange, 
New Jersey. 

S 8 


ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 


Midwinter Meeting on 
Federal Legislation 


An open meeting on legislation has been sched- 
uled by the Federal Relations Committee for Thurs- 
day, February 3, at 2:30 P.M. in the East Lounge 
of the Edgewater Beach Hotel. John Ottemiller, 
chairman of the Federal Relations Committee, will 
preside. The presidents of all state library associ- 
ations, the directors of all state library agencies, 
the federal relations coordinators of each state, and 
the members of the Federal Relations Committee are 
urged to be present. All persons interested in fed- 
eral legislation which has implications for libraries 
are cordially invited to attend this session. The 84th 
Congress will be well under way by the time of the 
meeting and there will be a sizable group of legis- 
lative items to discuss, including the Library Serv- 
ices Bill. 


Hearings Now Available 


The hearings on the “Nomination of Lawrence 
Quincy Mumford to be Librarian of Congress” are 
available upon request to the Senate Rules and Ad- 
ministration Committee, United States Senate Office 
Building, Washington 25, D.C. 


Tax-Exempt Foundations 


On July 27, 1953 the House of Representatives 
passed House Resolution 217, authorizing a special 
committee which could carry out an investigation 
of: educational and philanthropic foundations and 
other comparable organizations which are exempt 
from Federal income taxation to determine if... 
[they] ... are using their resources for purposes 
other than the purposes for which they were estab- 
lished, and especially , for un-American and 
subversive activities; for political purposes; propa- 
ganda, or attempts to i. legislation, 

The special committee filed its report on Decem- 
ber 16, 1954, This report is now available upon 
request to your own representative. Ask for House 
Report No. 2681, 83d Congress, 2d Session, en- 
titled Tax-Exempt Foundations. 
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Reference Book Checklist 


1. BUNTING, JAMES E., ed. Private Independent 
Schools. 7th ed. Wallingford, Conn., James E 
Bunting, 1954. 787p. $5 

2. Directory of Social and Health Agencies of 
New York City, 1954-1955. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1954. 594p. $6 

3. DisHer, M. Wittson. Melodrama, Plots 
That Thrilled. New York, Macmillan, 1954. 210p. 


$5 

4. Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1951. 
No. 17. Prepared by The Hispanic Foundation, 
Library of Congress. Gainesville, University of 
Florida Press, 1954. 305p. $8.50 

5. HENNESSEY, WILLIAM J. Things for Boys 
and Girls to Make. New York, Harper, 1954. 
118p. $2.50 

6. Horan, JAMES D. and PAuL SANN. Pic- 
torial History of the Wild West. New York, 
Crown, 1954. 254p. $5.95 

7. Howes, Wricut. U.S.-iana (1700-1950). 
New York, Bowker, 1954. 656p. $12 

8. Idea 54. International Design Annual, New 
York, Wittenborn, i953. (Published in U.S. 1954) 
132p. $8 50 

9. Leary, Lewis. Articles on American Litera- 
ture, 1900-1950, Durham, Duke University Press, 
1954. 437p. $7.50 

10. LeComrTe, Epwarp S., comp. Dictionary of 
Last Words. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1955. 267p. $5 

11. Maus, CYNTHIA PEARL. The Old Testa- 
ment and the Fine Arts. New York, Harper, 1954. 
826p. $5.95 

12. Moore, GERALD. Singer and Accompanist. 
New York, Macmillan, 1954. 232p. $3.75 

13. New York School of Social Work, comp. 
U.S. Government Publications in Social Welfare. 
New York, Council on Social Work Education, 
1954. 87 leaves. mimeographed, $1.25 

14. Oxford Dictionary of Quotations. 2d ed. 
London, New York, Oxford University Press, 
1953. 1003p. $8.50 

15. PARTRIDGE, Eric. The Concise Usage and 
Abusage. New York, Philosophical Library, 1954. 
219p. $3.50 

16. Runes, Dacopert D., ed. Treasury of 
Philosophy. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1955. 1280p. $15 

17. SARGENT, PorTER. The Handbook of Pri- 
vate Schools. 35th ed. 1954, Boston, Porter Sar- 
gent, 1954. 1228p. $8 

18. SCHMALENBACH, WERNER. African Art. 
New York, Macmillan, 1954. 176p. $12.50 
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19. South Carolina Council of Farm Women. 
State Home Demonstration Department. South 
Carolina Cook Book, Revised. Columbia, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina Press, 1954. $3.50 

20. Spicer, DorotHy Giapys. Yearbook of 
English Festivals. New York, Wilson, 1954. 298p. 
$5 

21. U.S. Office of International Labor Affairs. 
Directory of International Trade Union Organiza- 
tions. Washington, U.S. Department of Labor, 
1954. v.p. (for administrative use) 


History—Pictorial and 
Bibliographical 


EAD MEN TELL NO TALES, but their pictures, 

both dead and alive, make a valuable accom- 
paniment to the sprightly text of the Pictorial His- 
tory of the Wild West* which tells the story of 
bad men, desperadoes, rustlers, and outlaws from 
the Revolution to the beginning of this century. 
Its chief reference value is in its remarkable collec- 
tion of photographs and facsimiles of broadsides 
and newspaper accounts which may be easily lo- 
cated through the index of names and places, names 
of the bad men, and of those who captured them. 
Evidence of the wide range of sources used may be 
found in the long list of acknowledgments which 
the authors make. 

Aimed at the average collector, the average li- 
brarian, and the average antiquarian bookseller, 
U.S.-iana (1700-1950)* is a descriptive checklist of 
11,450 printed sources relating to those parts of 
Continental North America now comprising the 
United States. Alphabetically arranged by author, 
it gives value symbols from ‘‘a’”’ ($10 to $100) to 
“dd” (those worth $1,000 and upwards) for each 
item, together with library location symbols for 
those graded ‘“‘b” or higher. Collations for original 
editions have been carefully checked, but those for 
later editions and translations have been included, 
when known, but have not been meticulously veri- 
fied. Brief notes on contents or importance of the 
title are given for some of the numbered items. 
This selection of the rare from 250 years of pub- 
lishing over the world appears at first checking to 
fulfill its purpose admirably. 


Social Sciences—Directories 
and Bibliographies 


New editions of titles which have already estab- 
lished their usefulness are the Handbook of Latin 
American Studies: 1951,‘ and Directory of Social 
and Health Agencies of New York City, 1954- 
1955." The first contains approximately 3,000 an- 
notated items arranged alphabetically by author 
under broad subjects, e.g., anthropology, art, eco- 
nomics, and so on to sociology, concluding with a 
general section of statistics, bibliographies, etc. Par- 
ticularly useful are the brief reviews of the litera- 
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ture by specialists which precede each section and 
the combined author and subject index, which the 
editors feel is an improvement on the index in- 


cluded for the first time in number 16. Also ar- 
ranged by name under appropriate subject is the 
second title, which continues to give pertinent in- 
formation about governmental and voluntary wel- 
fare and health agencies serving New York City, 
with some civic, educational, and religious organi- 
zations which offer services in the field of social 
welfare. The personnel index which supplements 
the two sections of classified and alphabetically 
arranged agencies is a useful reference feature. 

A reference librarian has done a workmanlike 
job in com iling U.S. Government Publications in 
Social Welfare a selected list arranged alpha- 
betically by issuing agency, Because of its descrip- 
tive annotations and ease of use, it should prove 
to be a valuable guide to social work libraries and 
departments of public welfare which must make 
frequent use of these important publications. It is 
hoped that it will be kept up-to-date with supple- 
ments. 

It is less easy to locate specific information in 
the Directory of International Trade Union Organi- 
zations," since there is a very sketchy table of con- 
tents and there is no over-all index to this variously 
paged guide to the organizational structure and 
officers of headquarters and of branch and regional 
offices in this field. Also included is a list of pub- 
lications. Since revisions are planned from time to 
time, perhaps the arrangement will be simplified. 
Though the title page bears the note “for admini- 
strative use,” the directory will have considerable 
reference value in university and large public 
libraries. 

It does violence to the charm and imagination 
of the text of the Yearbook of English Festivals ™ 
to include it with the social sciences, but its subject 
matter deals with social customs. However the 
festivals have been described not as an anthropolo- 
gist would see them but “as a reporter who has 
spent many months of happy wandering from one 
village to another.” The first part, arranged chrono- 
logically by month, includes accounts of such ob- 
servances as blessing the plough, Widecombe Fair, 
hobby horse parade, and countless others, together 
with poetry and recipes appropriate to the day. As 
would be expected, many of these are religious in 
origin. Part two covers the Easter cycle in an 
equally interesting manner. But to round out the 
volume, the author has included a section of ac- 
companying references—a regional map of Eng- 
land, a table of Easter dates, a glossary of terms, 
and an annotated list of books, as well as a series 
of indexes—by custom, by county, and by region. 
A most fascinating guide which reflects the enthu- 
siasm of the compiler. 

In contrasting the 35th edition of Sargent’s Pri- 
vate Schools“ with the 7th edition of Bunting’s 
Private Independent Schools,’ the former is out- 
standing for its inclusiveness, having in the |e:ter 
A-Al, 57 entries, only 22 of which are included in 
the latter. It also contains such special features as 
the long introduction reflecting the views of the 
compiler and reviewing recent literature on the 
subject, and classified lists of schools, of publica- 
tions, of services, and of supplies of interest to 
educators. Both contain some photographs. A dis- 
tinguishing feature in the more highly selective 
Bunting directory is the full descriptive section, 
giving information on the campus, faculty, and stu- 
dents, program of instruction, extracurricular ac- 
tivities, admission requirements, and costs for about 
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175 schools, Beautifully printed and in two main 
sections, one alphabetically and the other geogra- 
phically arranged, it makes a nice supplement to 
Sargent for libraries which can afford both volumes. 
Since both compilers use the schools as sources of 
information, it is not possible to state in case of 
slight variations in information, e.g., on tuition, 
which of the two is more accurate without more 
extensive checking. 


Arts and Crafts 


Music libraries will want Singer and Accompa- 
nist,” in which the world’s great accompanist, Ger- 
ald Moore, explains how fifty songs should be 
performed. Arranged alphabetically by composer, 
its frequent notation and interesting style of critical 
writing, its listing of available recordings, and the 
selection of songs so often sung combine to make it 
a useful guide to singer and critical listener alike. 

Librarians familiar with Christ and the Fine Arts 
and The World’s Great Madonnas will know what 
to expect in the third of the trilogy by the same 
author, The Old Testament and the Fine Arts,” an 
anthology of one hundred full-page black and 
white reproductions of religious art, together with 
poetry, music, and stories, It will probably prove 
both popular and useful in church libraries and in 
Biblical departments of church colleges and univer- 
sities as a guide to program planning and a sourc« 
of illustration. Indexes are appended to the six 
major parts of the anthology. 

It’s a far cry from the art in the Maus anthology 
to the contents of the magnificently reproduced ex- 
amples of primitive art which make up the body 
of Schmalenbach’s African Art.* Another distin- 
guished addition to the Holbein Art Series, its 131 
illustrations and sixteen color plates have been 
selected from a large number of museums and col- 
lections and accompany what amounts to a cultural 
history of Africa, which will make the volume of 
wide reference value. Other recent volumes in the 
series treat of individual artists—Goya, Daumier, 
Cezanne, Degas, and Diirer. 

Idea 54* in its second annual volume contains 
over 300 photographs of the best recent products 
in all fields of practical appliances and consumers’ 
goods, together with a cross-section of student work 
from the Yale School of Design, selected by experts 
from many countries. Brief essays by Robert Gut- 
mann, Gerd Hatje, and Karel Sanders have been 
printed in English, German, and French, and touch 
on progress in design in England, Germany, and 
Holland. 

Less advanced in design are the articles included 
in Things for Boys and Girls to Make,’ being aimed 
at a different audience. Clear, matter-of-fact in- 
structions (with no cute stuff) and equally clear 
diagrams and illustrations are arranged according 
to their difficulty: for beginners, for junior crafts- 
men, and family projects, from pomander ball to 
bird feeding shelter. 

Also clear are the well tested recipes which uti- 
lize such local products as turnip greens, corn meal, 
sweet potatoes, and butterbeans found in the South 
Carolina Cook Book.” This profusely illustrated 
cook book may be more useful in Southern country 
kitchens than in the city kitchens in the East, but 
as a cooperative venture, also unmarred by any 
effort to be humorous or quaint, it is an excellent 
guide to good, plain, nourishing meals, including 
roasted opossum. 
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Philosophy 


Treasury of Philosophy” is a compilation of 
brief excerpts from nearly 400 writers, arranged 
alphabetically by author and representing in their 
selection from ancient and modern, Eastern and 
Western, the “unavoidable coloring of choice by 
personal taste” of the compiler. While it makes 
available in one volume snippets from a wide range 
of cited sources, librarians may feel that it would 
have greater reference value if it had ‘been supplied 
with a definitive index to subjects covered instead of 
the sketchy index to names and a few terms, e.g., 
intuition. They may also feel that the accompany- 
ing biographical sketches, though much of the mate- 
rial may be found in general reference sources, 
would be improved by a fuller listing of the author's 
works, particularly since the jacket statement claims 
that each author's major works are given. One may 
also doubt the further claim that “much of the mate- 
rial contained in this volume appears here in English 
translation for the first time,”” for of the 375 sources 
cited, only 27 appear to be in languages other than 
English. However, the great variations in amount 
of bibliographical data given for the sources, often 
simply a brief title, make it difficult to tabulate 
these accurately. Because of these shortcomings the 
reference value of the anthology is considerably 
weakened. It should be noted, however, that the 
jacket prints a statement from Virginia Kirkus’ 
Bookshop Service which in part says, “A mammoth 
dictionary of important philosophers from Abelard 
to Zeno the Stoic. A big quick reference guide, 
this merits school and library use.” It is big, all 
right. 


Language and Literature 


The Concise Usage and Abusage™ has been com- 
piled from the well known Usage and Abusage. 
The omission of all very difficult or theoretical 
matter, the removal of certain entries dealing with 
minor points, the reduction of bibliographical ref- 
erence, and the addition of some recent material 
has produced a handy little volume for small librar- 
ies without the original and for the general reader. 

The second edition of the equally well known 
Oxford Dictionary of Quotations™ has omitted 
only 250 quotations originally included, and has 
added some 1,300, selected by the compilers on the 
basis of familiarity. The arrangement has been 
simplified by incorporating the separate sections on 
ballads, Holy Bible, nursery rhymes, etc. in one 
general alphabetical scheme. Under each author the 
quotations are given alphabetically and numbered 
separately, The index is somewhat fuller than that 
to the first edition. Because of these features, li- 
brarians will probably feel that the extent of revi- 
sion warrants purchase, even if they have the first 
edition. 

A somewhat more unusual collection of quota- 
tions is the Dictionary of Last Words,” brought 
together by a compiler who has painstakingly tried 
to correct some of the misquotations appearing in 


earlier volumes, and citing exact sources for his in- 
formation. Arranged alphabetically by author, with 
occasional brief descriptive information, these 
words constitute an important addition to our lit- 
erature on the subject. 

A revision and extension of the listing published 
in 1947, Articles on American Literature, 1900- 
1950° brings together articles listed in the quar- 
terly checklist appearing in American Literature 
since 1929, those from P.M.L.A. since 1922. Ar- 
ranged under broad categories such as fiction, fron- 
tier, humor, libraries, and reading, and under the 
names of American authors, it is an excellent be- 
ginning source for one who wishes to read recent 
criticism of an individual author or consider re- 
gionalism in American writing. The omission of 
some articles must be expected from the statement 
in the introduction that “from 1929 through 1950 
it pretends to have examined, with the cooperation 
of the Committee on Bibliography of the American 
Literature Group, all pertinent periodicals.’ Never- 
theless, it will save many students a great many 
hours of searching various sources. 

Students of the drama will have an entertaining 
time with Melodrama: Plots That Thrilled- 
Though this Macmillan import is British in empha- 
sis and flavor in its text and photographs of actors 
and settings, the subject matter has a ring of fa- 
miliarity. Analysis of plays and their authors is 
given in brief chapters with such headings as Mag- 
dalens, cup-and-saucer comedy, the truth about 
virtue, and the reference value of the book is 
enhanced by the indexes to persons and places, to 
plays, to films, and to theaters. 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
World’s leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk music on 
RECORDS, including THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY 
which contains an unusual selection of the music of over 
200 peoples; recorded on location by native orchestras and 





vocal groups; each Long Play Record is accompanied by 
pov reg notes by famous collectors and recognized au- 
thorities . 

And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series for chil 
dren. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERICAN FOLK 
MUSIC, INTERNATIONA], SCIENCE and LITERATURE 


series. For complete catalog write to: 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE 1. a 
117 West 46th St., New York 36, N. 





Books not obtainable from 
ublishers may be available 

mmediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 














We can supply many 


= = 
OUT OF PRINT out-of-print titles from 
B q. @) irq > our comprehensive stock 
of several hundred 
STECHERT- HAFNER, Inc. ||| ‘ousand volumes 
The World’s Leading others through our eM- 
International Booksellers cient search services, 


31 East Tenth Street here and abroad. No 
New York 3, Y. charge fer searching. 
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THE USE OF PHOTOCOPY IN THE TECHNICAL LIBRARY 
By Jack Baltes 


N DEALING WITH CURRENT RESEARCH PROBLEMS, 

the technical librarian finds his main source of 
information to be a well organized vertical file, as 
material from books is either dated or not specific 
enough in most cases. 

One problem arising from a large circulation of 
vertical file material is the possibility of loss and 
the necessity of duplicating the material, for often 
several will need it at the same time. 

Then, too, a department head, after requesting 
literature on a certain subject, will be stunned when 
faced with a two-foot pile of periodicals though 
the actual number of pages to Be covered is very 
small. To overcome this stock-piling, to assure the 
prompt return of magazines to the library, and to 
help the department head acquire a file of needed 
information, the following procedure was worked 
out. 

A small photocopy machine was purchased, one 
that would allow an open book to be copied, as 
well as single-paged articles. This was first used 
to duplicate loaned, hard-to-obtain materials, but 
proved so successful that its use was broadened 
pooatt. For example, when tear-sheets could not 

obtained of many articles, we started to photo- 
copy them from borrowed magazines. We thus de- 
veloped a notebook covering one subject, and 
placed within it photocopied copies of all material. 
As this proved successful, duplicate notebooks were 
made for key men and for the library shelves. 

Then, because the cost of photocopy and the time 
required started to increase, we developed the 
method of making a negative print of the article 
on a fine grade of very thin paper and processing 
positive prints of this through the copying machine 
used in the engineering department. In this way 
we made many copies of the article at very low cost, 
and the master copy, being a negative could not be 
taken from the file and used directly. 

The success of this venture, in placing within 
one small looseleaf volume all technical, trade and 
experimental literature on a certain subject, caused 
us to use this processing method more and more. 
Its advantages were many: (1) It gave complete 
coverage of periodical materials. (2) It condensed 
the amount of material to be handled. (3) It gave 
many men personal files of material that they might 
otherwise miss. (4) It assured the library of a 
complete file of information at all times. (5) The 
fact that the notebook was organized and kept up 
to date by the library relieved the men of any need 
to search for materials and methods, as they for- 
merly had done. (6) The cost was very slight and 
the method fast and efficient. 


One thing needed to keep this type of work suc- 
cessful was close cooperation between research 


ack Baltes is Technical Librarian of Globe-Union, Inc., 
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groups and the library. If the librarian could handle 
all correspondence suggested by the group, then 
they noe be assured of complete coverage of re- 
quested information. Most engineers were only too 
willing to pass this task to someone else. 

Lists of books, with pages indicated, and the 
owner of the book, be it company, public or near-by 
city library was also given. Government and other 
sources of pamphlet, technical, and trade literature, 
translations, and reports were checked. Lists of 
library holdings were added to the notebooks:as the 
material was received, as well as photocopies of 
late bibliographies from government’ and private 
manufacturing libraries. 

Now, more and more, we could borrow maga- 
zines, photocopy the articles needed, and return 
them in a few hours. This cut tremendously the 
cost of buying reprints when they were requested 
for a departmental file, it allowed the library to 
obtain a copy of things that would otherwise be 
lost to the library in departmental files, it saved 
much valuable time in waiting for reprints to ar- 
rive, as we had many technical libraries as well as 
the libraries of two large cities to draw from, in 
obtaining material used for copy purposes. 

We built up our vertical file by photocopying 
things on loan, out-of-print materials, translations, 
standards, etc. Departmental files were expanded 
by copying information that was necessary to both 
department and library. The file was broadened 
to include otherwise unobtainable articles. 

We have used newspaper clippings also in this 
manner. The clippings were laid out on a file-size 
paper, properly labeled, then photocopied. After 
duplication, we had a heavy duty copy to go into 
the files to take the place of otherwise easily dam- 
aged or lost clippings. This also allowed many 
copies to be made rapidly, so interested persons 
= departments might have copies for their own 

les. 

Because this material would be lost if not 
cataloged properly, and could take much valuable 
time if overcataloged, we worked out a simple in- 
dexing system. In our card catalog, at the end of a 
subject listing we added a colored card with the 
same subject heading, telling that additional mate- 
rial on this subject could be found in the vertica! 
file, and listed the headings under which it would 
be found if they varied from the original subject. 

In another drawer of the catalog labeled reE- 
PRINTS we have headings such as GOVERNMEN- 
TAL, PERIODICAL, STANDARDS, TRANSLATIONS, etc. 
Under the proper heading the article was listed by 
author and title, giving only these two facts along 
with the name of the magazine, date, and pages. 
To assure complete coverage, a card with the maga- 
zine name as heading was also used, listing by date 
and page the reprints we had of this periodical. 
One card could hold several years’ listings. This 
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added precaution has been of enough value to 
assure its usage. The color of the card on which 
this information was listed indicated whether it 
would be found in the vertical file or, because of 
its greater permanent value, that it had been proc- 
essed as a regular book. 

We have found that, in interlibrary loans, it was 
much easier to send a photocopy of the article 
wanted, the service was much more rapid, the bor- 
rowing librarian then had a permanent copy, and 
there was no trouble in returning the borrowed 
article. It might be pointed out too, that if a library 
was in the habit of buying photocopies from larger 
sources of information, these can be further copied 
if the need arises. 

The cost of photocopying equipment is not high. 
There are many types and brands on the market 
today. There is a small desk-size copier which will 
take the picture and develop it in one operation. 
The great drawback here is that this machine can 
only take one-page articles, so does not allow for 
the copying of books and magazines. However, it 
can be used for letters, clippings, and other single- 
paged articles, is small, rather inexpensive, and 
very easy to handle. In larger photocopy machines, 
which can be used to copy directly from an open 
book or bound magazine of some thickness, there 
are several models of various sizes and prices. 
These range from large blueprint reproducing ma- 
chines to a smaller size that will fit on a desk. How- 
ever, if most technical librarians would check 
within their company, they will undoubtedly find a 
photocopy or photostat machine of one sort or an- 
other, The best for library use is a combination of 
a single-page instant developer, along with the desk 
model photocopy machine that can be used in 
duplicating Seckn In this way, you have the advan- 
tage of the larger, better equipped photo machine, 


and the instant developing machine can be used for 
other office jobs as well. The cost varies with the 
makes; however, the total cost of both machines 
should come well within the equipment and supply 
part of most technical library budgets. 


The following are a few companies that sell 
photocopy equipment. 


Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10. 
The ‘‘Transcopy Duplex’’ is a desk model which 
exposes, develops, and prints a single page in one 
operation. The “‘Portagraph’’ model is larger and 
allows for open book or magazine reprinting. 
The Photostat Corporation, 299 State Street, Roch- 
ester 14, New York. 
he ‘’Photostat Instant Copier’’ comes in two sizes 
allowing open book and magazine reprinting as well 
as single-page work. 
The Copease Company, 270 Park Avenue, New 
York 17. 
The ‘‘Develop Combi"’ is a desk model single-page 
reproducing machine. 
The American Photocopy Equipment Company, 
2849 North Clark Street, Chicago 14, Illinois. 
The ‘‘Apeco Autostat’’ is a desk model which re- 
prints single page materials in one operation. 
F. G. Ludwig Inc., 522 High Street, Deep River, 
Connecticut. 
The ‘‘Contoura Constant’’ is a model which can be 
placed over an_open or magazine or single- 
paged article. It comes with a second, developing 
attachment. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New York. 
The ‘‘Verifax’’ machine comes in two sizes, allow- 
ing for single page and open book reproducing. 


Additional materials can be obtained from any of 
the above companies or by consulting the classified 
section of the telephone directory. 








with the cooperation of the following: 


IN FRANCE: 


Seminars will be held in London and Paris. 


Paris, Rome, Naples. 


Box 1405, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
background and present position. 





THE SORBONNE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, The Graduate Division 


announces its 


SCHOOL OF FIELD STUDIES IN EUROPEAN ARCHIVES, 
LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS under the 


UNIVERSITY OF PARIS, THE SORBONNE 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Direction Generale Des Archives Nationales, and Chartres, 
France's foremost school of Library Science. 


In ENGLAND: The Public Records Office, the British Museum, and the Library Association of London. 


Studies in both or either of these countries also arranged as an added feature 


In Iraty: The Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the National Archives. 
SPAIN Optional: 
GERMANY for those who have time. 


Approximates dates for the School, July 7 to August 2. 


Specialists in related fields will lecture. 
to most important archives and museums with official guides. 
will be left completely free in each country for pleasure and sightseeing. 


6 semester-hours credit will be issued by the University of Paris for full attendance. 


Basic ProGRAM—42 days, including transatlantic round trip on the French Line, London, 
Paris, Rome, and return to Paris via Florence and Venice, inclusive price, $690.00. 
ageaer BASIC PROGRAM WITH ENGLAND AND FRANCE ALONE, 


ALTERNATE PLAN—Leave from Quebec on June 30 for London on S.S. Homeric, London, 
Leave Naples on the §.§. Conte Biancamano on August 2, 
arriving New York August 13, inclusive price, $725.00. 


For further information and registration forms write to the Sorbonne American Institute, 
Please make all inquiries by letter. 


- 


Field-study visits 
Maximum amount of time possible 


Please state 
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Display for The Month 





The Alamogordo, New Mexico, High School li- 
brary observed Valentine’s Day by displaying ro- 
mantic book. jackets against red cutout hearts and 
white paper doilies with the multiple caption JE 
VOUS AIME, JAG ALSKAR DIG, I LOVE YOU, ICH 
LIEBE DICH. 

Bs 6 


Cooking was tied in with Valentine's Day at the 
State University of New York’s Agricultural and 
Technica! Institute library, where a February dis- 
play of cook books was captioned HOW TO CATCH 
A VALENTINE. Large and small cupid and heart 
cutouts completed the display. 
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Famous February birthdays were the theme of a 
February calendar display at the Charlotte High 
School in Rochester, New York. A seventh grader 
suggested the cutout symbols to go beside each sil- 
houette: ballot for Susan B. Anthony, proclamation 
for Lincoln, baseball for Babe Ruth, three-cornered 
hat for Washington, and light bulb for Edison. 





© 


Sipe that aaa. 0 


March got off to an early start in the library of 
Marshall, Illinois, Community Unit Schools. Book 
jackets were effectively displayed around a simple 
green shamrock cutout which outlined the caption: 
THE MARCH WIND BLOWS A GOOD BOOK TO YOU. 


& 8 
A bulletin board display at the Middlesboro, 
Kentucky, High School library asked a question: 
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GOOD BOOKS ARE THE WINDOWS OF THE MIND— 
HAVE YOU LOOKED OUT LATELY? The window 
frame and outline of the shutters were of yellow 
construction paper against a green background, as 
were the letters. Book jacket spines were used for 
slats, black construction paper for hinges and half- 


moons. 
a6 


Last February, Brooklyn, New York, 
Public Library readers were greeted 
with this valentine: 








HEAR YE! 


HERE YOU ARE! 
HEARTS FOR THE TAKING ! 


Hearts good as new and hearts near to breaking. 

Young hearts with cockles a-yearn to be warmed 

And old hearts with memories Somersetmaughamed. 

Kind hearts worth far more than coronets, 

And barren hearts bedded in baronets, 

Shy hearts that flutter with deepest secrets 

And hearts worn on sleeves like Marlene Decret's. 

Gay hearts like Cornelia Otis Skinner's 

And hearts as dour as the Man-Who-Came-to 
Dinner’s. 

Thousands of hearts on the library shelves 

Reaching out to the hearts of yourselves— 

So, on this heart-warming Valentine’s Day, 

Come, 


HAVE A HEART ON US, we say! 
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*Trademork 


Changeable 3 Dimensional 


Librarians, everywhere are making their own 
attractive display-signs just like professionals 
with MITTEN’S dramatic magic re-usable letters 
. available in many sizes (%4°'-9'), many 
character-faces, and three different construc- 
| tions: PINBAK* (pin-on); SANBAK* (glue-on); 
; TRAKK®* (stand-up) . . . always at your fingertips 
| ready for use. 
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IDEAL FOR 
LOW-BUDGET 
LIBRARIES 
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DISPLAY 
MASTER 
“71 “a 


(all Pinbok*) 





letters, numerals, illustros, dots, darts, arrows, 
music notes, stars and punctuations—all PINBAK* 
¥%,"" to 2''—-thumb-press into soft backgrounds 
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1 A pre-packaged assortment of almost 1,000 
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just jike thumbtacks. 


Each money-saving Display Master Kit includes 
4 display sign panels, a guide-rule, a handy 
storage case, and easy-to-follow instructions 
and suggestions that will help you solve your 

1 sign lettering and display problems and give 
you better results with more creative sotisfac- 
tion—at much lower cost! 


Wont Free saied 
Your own initials « 
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MITTEN‘’S DISPLAY LETTERS | 
6 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. | 

OR REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 
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Vocabulary Abuse 


B oe A YEAR AGO during ALA Midwinter, Lois 
Fannin of Long Beach, California, and I were 
chatting. Our conversation took an interesting turn 
and, ever since, I have wanted to report briefly the 
gist of our chat. It dealt with the all-too-frequent 
misuse and misinterpretation of library terminol- 
ogy. I have been of the opinion for many years 
that there is no other profession more prone than 
librarianship to have its terms taken by people out- 
side and applied glibly to simple processes per- 
formed daily by laymen. It was comforting to find 
that Lois agreed with me and felt that there was 
need for clarification as to the nature of our work 
and the real meaning of certain library processes. 

In some ways we are to blame, since the most 
serious offenders are our daily associates—the chil- 
dren who help in the library, our faculty, and the 
school administrator. It raises the questions as to 
whether we are giving a clear and worthy picture 
of the services that are the real epitome of librar- 
ianship. Or are we leaving, instead, the impression 
that here is a profession that anyone can step into 
at a moment's notice and with the minimum of 
preparation? Let us take a few exatiples of errone- 
ous nomenclature that we meet frequently, not only 
orally but also in print. 

When discussing the values of student library 
assistants, the administrators will state proudly that 
their children classify or catalog the library books. 
Now really! Do we actually entrust the detailed 
analysis and interpretation of library materials to 
children? The student assistant is probably per- 
forming the mechanical processes on new materials, 
such as accessioning, pasting, collating, or, at most, 
typing book cards or copying unit cards, after we 
have done the real interpretation. 

Another term, not solely applicable to librarian- 
ship, which we are prone to bandy about is re- 
search. From kindergarten up, the children do 
research. In Casis’ recent monograph on gifted 
children, I found that the able learners teach other 
pupils research methods. To anyone who has toiled 
through a long program of research towards a 
higher degree, the dubbing of elementary reference 
work as research seems rather far-fetched; some- 
what in the same category as kindergartners’ wear- 
ing caps and gowns at their “commencement.” 


Lois objects to the constant use of the term 
“trained librarian.” The two words are almost as 
closely affiliated as “‘Damned-Yankee.”” Why must 
we always specify that a librarian is trained when 
it seems unnecessary to say trained teacher, trained 
lawyer, or trained doctor? It makes one feel a bit 
like “The Highly Trained Dogs of Professor Petit.” 

On a somewhat related theme Lois writes, “Many 
junior and senior high schools set up elective 
classes and designate these classes as training for 
librarianship. It seems to me it would be better to 
call them library practice or library orientation. 

School and Children’s Librarians are invited to send 


ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
: LIBRARIES ALICE BROOKS aeong 


Training for librarianship is the province of the 
library school.” 

There are other examples but these will suffice 
and lead us to pose one or two questions, Is this 
really important, and if so, why? What can we do 
about it? 

Its importance lies in the fact that our profession 
has tended to be a questioned and underpaid one 
too frequently and too long. Too many have the 
opinion that anyone can step in and operate a li- 
brary—child, parent, wife, unsuccessful or part- 
time teacher—just because anyone can paste, charge 
or slip books, and shelve them. If this impression 
persists, we shall continue to be underpaid, others 
will perform the rudiments of our job under the 
guise of librarianship, and, most crucial of all, the 
library will fail to prove itself as a vital service in 
modern education. 

Just what we can do is not akin to waving a 
magic wand. It is a slow process of education. The 
student assistants should understand the aspects of 
library work that they perform in contrast to our 
more subtle and richer services. What we do 
should be of such a calibre that faculty, students, 
administrators, and parents can appreciate and re- 
spect our contribution. The series of lectures which 
I gave to parents last spring and my ten-minute 
library sessions at each faculty meeting have been 
bearing fruit. 


What Others Think of Us 


About the time this issue appears you will be 
receiving your February ALA Bulletin. I hope that 
you will read carefully the four excellent articles 
contained there. They are an interpretation of the 
school library in moderna education by representa- 
tives of four groups closely concerned with chil- 
dren. Gladys Potter, deputy superintendent, Long 
Beach Public School, gives us the viewpoint of the 
administrator and curriculum specialist; Aurelia 
Davis, coordinator of counselors, Atlanta, Georgia, 
interprets the library's role in guidance; one of 
Casis’ faculty gives the opinion of the classroom 
teacher; and finally, Mrs. Glenn Balch of Boise, 
Idaho, speaks for parents. Mrs. Balch, whose hus- 
band is a well known children’s author, has been 
active in securing better library facilities for the 
Boise schools. 


I have read these articles carefully. They are 
fresh, exciting and, best of all, they are not repeti- 
tious. They can be instrumental in demonstrating 
the legitimate expectancies for the schoo] library if 
it is permitted to operate to full capacity within a 
school system. Reprints will be available and we 
urge you to secure some for distribution. 


A Warm Welcome 


Isn't it wonderful to have our new executive 
secretary for AASL at headquarters at last! We are 
happy to welcome Mary Helen Mahar from Garden 
City, New York. Her rich professional background 


promises fine things for this young organization, 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Keeping Up with a Busy Man 


HE New Yorker's “Talk of the Town” (No- 

vember 27) pays interested attention to maga- 
zine article writer Richard L. Neuberger, the Ore- 
gon legislator whose election passed control of the 
Senate to the Democrats—and to READERS’ 
GUIDE, a publication apparently as dear to the 
New Yorker's heart as to our own. Being a Demo- 
crat, the magazine comments wryly, the new senator 
can presumably expect scrutiny of his background 
by “the thorough investigators now so prominent 
in public life.” 

But, says the New Yorker, casting an affectionate 

eye in the direction of our periodical guide, 
Boy, will he keep them hopping. If they direct 
their initial researches, as we have done... to the 
helpful old READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODI- 
CAL LITERATURE, they will learn the magni- 
tude of their task. Between April 1953 and Febru- 
ary 1954 alone, Neuberger is credited there with 
seventeen articles, including "The House, a Second 
Senate?’ for the New Republic, and the aptly titled 
“New Horizons for the Article Writer,” for the 
Writer. In the two years preceding that period, 
the busy statesman chalked up forty articles, for 
thirteen magazines. Over a twenty-year span, the 
READERS’ GUIDE gives Mr. Neuberger two hun- 
dred and seventy-five articles. 


Momentous Milestones 


The BULLETIN’s leading article this month 
traces the fifty-year history of “A Hardy and Intel- 
ligent Perennial,” the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. 
In last month’s BULLETIN, the ALA Boo&list was 
the subject of reminiscences by May Massee, editor 
during part of the Booklist’s fifty years. 

Book relishers in and out of the library world 
have noted with gratification these eventful birth- 
days. Among other congratulations, a publication 
whose professional concerns often mirror our own 
has dofted so gracious an editorial bonnet we'd like 
to quote its comments. From Library Journal, Jan- 
uary 1: 

... the H. W. Wilson Company is marking the 
anniversaries of two publications well known to 
librarians. The Book Review Digest which occu- 
pies an honored place on the shelves of all librar- 
ies, is having a golden anniversary this year. It is 
fitting that The Booklist with its selective reviews 
and The Book Review Digest with its all inclusive 
reviews should have been created during the same 
period and should arrive at their fiftieth years as 
working companions. They have been marvellous 
aids to librarians and have made the work of book 
selection and acquisition much easier. The wisdom 
and the vision of those who created and carried out 
the idea of these publications will always be hailed 
by librarians. 

Then too, the Wilson Library Bulletin Aas re- 
cently celebrated a major anniversary. In the No- 
vember 1954 issue, under the title Editorial We’ 
there is a pleasant group of pictures and comments 
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honoring those who created and guided the Wilson 
Bulletin. Life does not begin at forty for the Wil- 
son Library Bulletin for that periodical has always 
been a lively one. 


Higher Degrees in Higher Numbers 


Newsweek, meanwhile (January 3), notes a 
trend in its section on education. Its comment is 
based on The Wilson Company finding that Ph.D.’s 
are on the increase—2,360 Ph.D. titles listed twenty 
years ago in its first annual DOCTORAL DISSER- 
TATIONS ACCEPTED BY AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES; 9,000 in this year’s volume. 


Us Too 


The BULLETIN has received its share of atten- 
tion from the press also. “We give second place,” 
writes Harvey Breit in the October 10 New York 
Times Book Review, ‘(all of a sudden we have a 
contest on our hands) to the WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN, which carries an essay by Cleva Tis- 
dale . . . titled “Would Jane Austen Have Made 
a Good Librarian?’ Miss Tisdale answers in the 
affirmative. .. .” 

(See September WILSON LIBRARY BULLE- 
TIN.) 


The Total, Universal Struggle 


. . the United States has undertaken to defend 
a total of sixty-four nations containing 28.3 million 
square miles and 1.5 billion people—54 per cent 
of the world’s land area and 61 per cent of its 
population, 

It is no wonder that our national security is so 
vast a matter—for the struggle in which freedom 
today is engaged is quite literally a total and uni- 
versal struggle. It engages every aspect of our 
lives. It is waged in every arena in which a chal- 
lenged civilization must fight to live. 

These quotes are taken from two of the articles 
and speeches reprinted in the last number of the 
1954 Reference Shelf: DEFENSE AND NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY. In the editor's own words, 
“much of the content of this volume has its source 
in the statements of our State Department officials 
and those politicians . . . who criticize or defend 
our military course of action.” 

John Foster Dulles is represented by several 
selections including Policy for Peace and Security. 
George F. Kennan speaks on Soviet-American Rela- 
tions; President Eisenhower on National Security 
and the Defense of Freedom; Charles E. Wilson 
on the Defense Department Report; Arthur W. 
Radford on Defense for the Long Haul; Richard 
Nixon on Setting a New Policy; and Dean Acheson 
on Weakening Our Coalition Strength. 

All these speeches—and the many other reprints 
by commentators and policy workers—reflect aware- 
ness of a total national danger though this aware- 
ness is tempered by an optimistic realism, For 
example: 
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... that (NATO) is a success beyond the dreams 
of its founders is proved by the Soviet Union's 
offer to join it—ANNE O'HARE McCorMICckK, 

Because use of the H-Bomb would mean certain 
annihilation for both sides, the chances are it will 
never be used.... In fact, the “big war’ may sud- 
denly have passed out of bistory—BUSINESS 
WEEK. 

As in all Reference Shelf numbers, DEFENSE 
AND NATIONAL SECURITY gives a complete 
background of its subject as well as pro and con 
views for the use of debaters. 


Pamphlet Index Price 


Note that the correct foreign price of VERTI- 
CAL FILE INDEX (formerly Vertical File Service 
Catalog) is $7 annually instead of $6 as announced 
in the Jan Lighthouse. In the United States 
and Canada, the price is $5. 


Bibliography of Bibliographies 


The 1953-1954 volume of the BIBLIOGRA- 
PHIC INDEX has just been published. Indispen- 
sable to researchers in all fields, it lists the biblio- 
graphical material which has appeared in about 
1,500 periodicals, plus bibliographies in separate 
books and pamphlets. 


Change of Supplement Schedule 


In compliance with the results of a recent ques- 
tionnaire, the publication schedule of the supple- 
ments to ST. ARD CATALOG FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES will be changed in the 
future from fall to spring. This means that all 
purchasers will receive a supplement this spring 
in time for summer book orders and that they will 
have the additional service of annual supplements 
in the spring of 1956 and 1957. Thus, purchasers 
will receive one more supplement than originally 
contracted with their purchase of the sixth edition 
(1952). The seventh edition will be published in 
the summer of 1957. 


New Publications 


Please note for future ordering that the following 
volumes have just been published: 

The 15th edition of CATALOG OF REPRINTS 
IN SERIES, edited by Robert M. Orton, with spring 
1955 Supplement. Price is $4 in the United States 
and Coanten $5 in other countries. 

Number one of the 1955 Reference Shelf volume 
(27), PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS: THE 
CONFLICT OF POWERS, edited by Joan Coyne 
MacLean. Reference shelf subscription price is $8 
for six different titles in the United States and Can- 
ada, Elsewhere, the price is $10. Individual titles 
may be ordered at $2 each. 

“A Calendar of Special Events and Anniversaries 
for 1955,” which Public Relations Planner sub- 
scribers say they “can’t do without,” is being made 
available to nonsubscribers at $3 a copy. Order 
from Public Relations Planner, Box 171, Tuckahoe 
7, New York. 


Visitors 
Recent guests of The Wilson Company include: 
A. Stan Rescoe, assistant professor, Library 


School, George Peabody College, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in the Lighthouse 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. On the service basis. 

DEFENSE AND NATIONAL SECURITY. Her- 
bert L. Marx, Jr., ed. Reference Shelf, 

. 26, No. 6. Subscription price, 
6 different titles for $7 (U. S. and Can- 
ada; $10 foreign); separate titles, $1.75 
each 

DocroraAL DISSERTATIONS ACCEPTED BY 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES: 1953-1954. 
Arnold H. Trotier and Marian Harman, 
eds. (no. 21). $8 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Lipraries. On the service basis 

VERTICAL FILE INDEX, Yearly subscription 
$5 in U. S. and Canada ($7 foreign) 

Witson Lrprary BULLETIN, Subscription 
ate $2 a year; single copies 25 cents 
eac. 














Neil Graham, head, modern language depart- 

ment, Huntington College, Montgomery, Alabama. 

ian Lucius, executive secretary, Special Li- 
braries Association. 

Gertrude R. Jasper, assistant professor, Library 
School, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York, and 
sixteen students. 

Rita Ejlersen, assistant librarian, Danish Insti- 
tute of International Exchange of Scientific and 
Literary Publications, Royal Library, Copenhagen. 
Miss Ejlersen has been studying exchange and ref- 
erence activities in the Library of Congress and 
other libraries on a grant awarded to her by the 
American Association of University Women. 


Staff 


INTERNATIONAL INDEX Editor Dorothy 
Charles has been a guest lecturer at two classes in 
indexing conducted by John Askling. The first is 
held at the Columbia University School of Library 
Service. The other is held under the auspices of 
Queens College with the cosponsorship of the 
Special Libraries Association. Miss Charles’ topic, 
illustrated with colored slides, was the indexing 
processes used in preparation of Wilson Company 
publications. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


The heading AIR STORIES, 
in Mitten letters, keynoted 
a simple but attention-get- 
ting bulletin board at the 
Midland, Michigan, Senior 
High School] Library. The 
airplane cut-out was yel- 
low, against a blue back- 
ground. 
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A New Craft Title... 





HOW TO BUILD 
BIRDHOUSES 
AND FEEDERS 


By Walter E. Schutz 


A complete, new book on attracting 
birds. It offers home craftsmen both a 
variety of practical designs and con- 
struction data for building intriguing 
feeders and birdhouses as well as a 
wealth of supplementary information on 
preparing food and water for birds, 
selecting vines and shrubbery that at- 
tract them, and caring for sick birds. A 
profusely illustrated manual on birds’ 
habits and on building and maintaining 
their shelters. In preparation 





Two Other Popular Books on 
Building Birdhouses. 











BIRDHOUSES 


By Paul V. Champion 


So simple and complete are these plans and 
drawings for a wide variety of inexpensive bird 
shelters that even young craftsmen will have no 
trouble constructing them. $2.25 


PERMANENT BIRD HOUSES 


By Gladstone Califf 


Here are soundly planned birdhouse designs 
that embody correct proportions, means of 
ventilation, and cleaning provisions. ees 

1.75 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1102 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Published 
February 23 


Volume 4 


PSALMS, 
PROVERBS 


contains the complete texts 
and commentary on two of 
the world's most cherished 
books: 


Psalms, the supreme Old 
Testament example of man's 
search for and experience 
of the living God; Proverbs, 
rich in the fables, riddles, 
and parables that make up 
the wisdom literature of the 
East, yet firmly centered in 
God. 


THE INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE IN 12 VOLUMES 


CHRISTENDOM'S MOST 
COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY 
The only commentary using the complete 
texts of both the Revised Standard and 
King James versions. “‘Gives the reader 
a comprehension of the material which 
is unique."’ —John C. Schroeder, 

N. Y. Herald Tribune 


VOLUME 1 —General and Old Testament 
Articles; Genesis, Exodus 


VOLUME 2 —Leviticus, Numbers, Deu- 
teronomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel 


VOLUME 3 —kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Ne- 
hemiah, Esther, Job 


VOLUME 7 —New 
Matthew, Mark 


VOLUME 8 —Luke, John 
VOLUME 9? —Acts, Romans 


VOLUME 10—Corinthians, Galatians, Ephe- 
sians 


Testament Articles; 


All volumes uniformly bound in durable, pyroxy- 
lin-impregnated cloth, 6%” x 10”. Each, $8.75 


The remaining volumes to appear at half-year 


intervals 
ABINGDON PRESS 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 
IN CANADA: G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 


IN AUSTRALASIA: THOMAS C. LOTHIAN, 
Melbourne, Australia 





HELPFUL TIPS FROM OUR ADS 


In future, the WLB will call to the attention of 
librarians newsworthy items which appear in its 
ads. Every effort will be made to limit “Helpful 
Tips" to advertised information of professional 
value such as: new, time-saving library products, 
special bargains, and study courses. The first items 
of this service follow. 

A new, time-saving innovation for librarians is 
called Snap-Out Guide Headings. The printed 
catalog guide headings, made to fit 3” x 5” angle 
tab guides used in card catalog cabinets, come on 
alphabetically arranged sheets with captions ready 
for use. According to the manufacturer, Demco 
Library Supplies, the headings, chosen in collabora- 
tion with cataloging experts, are available to cover 
almost every known subject. (See ad on page 
434.) 

The Grolier Society is putting out a new, 3rd 
edition of WHO'S WHO IN LIBRARY SERVICE 
with information on 11,775 librarians. (See ad on 
page 417.) 

If you are going to Europe this summer, you 
may want to consider an enrollment with the 
Sorbonne American Institute for field studies in 
European archives, libraries, and museums. (See 
ad on page 473.) 





Index to Advertisers 


Abingdon Press 

American Librarians’ Agency 
Arcadia House 434 
Avalon Books eS . 425 
Barnes & Noble, ~ Pgs a 471 
Bay State Periodical Service . 480 
Bennett, Chas. A. Co. .... 420 
Bro-Dart Industries . . 413, 417 & 428 
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Bruce Publishing Company 479 
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THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERVICE 


offers to 
school, college and public libraries 
a specialized service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For efficiency and economy 
let us quote on your list 


18 Tremont Street Boston 8, Mass. 





SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 
Your Want Lists and Cooperation will receive our continued 


attention and dependable service, guaranteed by 25 years 
of Experience. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Old Chelsea Station, Box 22 New York I!, N.Y 








OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN and 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Wilma Bennett 
oo labels for alphabetical file of 
fields of work and 483 cross 
” es Use on ANY 
SIZE folders. 
List of headings. ~— Be hy. 706 labels 
Complete. ostpaid. 
STERLING POWERS PUBLISHING co. 


Terre Haute |, Indiana 


VACANCIES-LIBRARIANS 


we 











AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


» 9OE Vew York , 





LIBRARY DIRECTOR & CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIAN for industrial City of Ham- 
tramck, Michigan. DIRECTOR: accredited 
library school graduate with administrative 
experience; salary range $5,615-$5,975 (Less 
5% for Michigan Municipal Employees’ 
System). CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: ac- 
credited library school graduate with some 
experience; salary range $4,415-$4,775 (Less 
5% for MME Retirement System). Salary 
depending on training and experience; ap 
pointment made from Civil Service Eligible 
List established by Review Board. New li- 
brary building being considered; month’s va- 
cation; 40 hour week; sick benefits. Further 
information, job data sheets and application 
forms, address Peter J. Walker, Director 
Civil Service Commission, 3201 Roosevelt 
Avenue, Hamtramck 12, Michigan. 








CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with part 
time general duties in rapidly growing library 
adjacent to San Francisco. Under Civil 
Service; salary $3540-$4092; vacation and sick 
leave benefits; State Retirement Plan. Apply 
Secretary, Civil Service Board of Review, 
City Hall, Daly City, California 








JUNIOR LIBRARIANS: Two 
one cataloging, Main Library. Also chil- 
dren’s, Bookmobile, N.Y. provisional certi- 
ficate, $3,600; professional certificate, $3,960; 
plus appropriate experience, Senior Librar- 
ian I, Bookmobile, $4,020. Public Library, 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
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Todays Vital Problems 


AFRICA: THE RACIAL ISSUE 
(peblished) , 


FREEDOM AND LOYALTY IN OUR 
COLLEGES (published) 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
SPEECHES: 1953-1954 (published) 


THE UN TODAY _ (published) 


THE CENSORSHIP OF BOOKS 
(published) 


DEFENSE AND NATIONAL SECURITY 
(published) 


All 6 of the above Books 
, (sold as a set) 


$7 in U.S. & Canada ($10 Foreign) 
Individual copy price $1.75 








The six above titles comprise Volume 26 of the Reference Shelf, which every 
year presents a series of compilations of divergent opinions of widely recognized 
authorities on solutions to grave current problems. Comprehensive bibliographies 
are a feature. Ail books are mailed postpaid. 
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Here are but a few examples of a feature known as an “It Happened 
When” page: The administration of every President has been graph- 
ically summarized ia this manner. 

What an ideal way to give the reader a quick, visual impression of 
the major events during a President's administration! 

To mirror a period of life by this unusual method is just one more 
exciting way information is conveyed to the reader in every volume of 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

* This is one of. a ok fepenean peed to focus attention on the many exclusive features “ { 


THE AMERICAN ICYCLOPEDIA and fe explain why owmers hs this remar. 
new reference work have found the 20 volumes so much more readable and exciting to use. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Provides essential infomation of the world in usable, accurateand readable form for every member of the family. 

20 MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES OF USABLE KNOWLEDGE . 

@ 10,000,000 words 













@ Hundreds of full color illustrations 
@ 3200 important contributors {including 
15 Nobel prize winners) 

@ 40 beovtiful, informative end popers 

© 190-page world atios in color 

© Th ds of cross ref 

© Complete bibliographies 

WALTER DILL SCOTT 

Choieman, Editorial Boord 

FRANKLIN J, MEINE 

Editor-in-Chief Library Buckrom Edition 
Available to school and libraries only, 
a! @ wubstantial dixcovat. 
Setsfoction guerontesd or money refunded 


neouerorcro: SPENCER PRESS, INC. tr iiicucin hvinur cncacot, wins 
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READERS’ 
CHOICE 

of 

BEST BOOKS 


A Monthly Selection 
February 1955 


From Trails West and Men Who Made Them 
by Edith M. Dorian (Whittlesey House Publications) 


ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 














CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The figures represent the combined standing of each book based on reports 
from the public libraries of: Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, New 
York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Spring- 
field, and Toronto. 


In arriving at these figures, each vote for first place counts 10; for seconx. 
place, 9; for third place, 8; etc., tenth place counting 1. 


FICTION 
Dn | PTE TE Le ee Te ee ree 166 
Basso. The View from Pompey’s Head ..............cceeeeeecees 118 
Davenport. My Brother's Keeper ............02cscccccsscoccecs 118 
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I. COUR ROOTED: oe oo:e dsc bund ene che sleek adesawioes 25 
SE Ne TONS oon ok cc Ca damuemad eckntsevareneeae 12 
NONFICTION 
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PEALE. The Power of Positive Thinking ................2.e0e0- 158 
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HaGEpoRN. The Roosevelt Family of Sagamore Hill ................ 34 
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oie eddie cess aceuacginbeebed cbc MAMMRia a ® 30 


A ME MD OED 0 vic oc vec cwssasdvdsocsckedtioudeccwese 19 





READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best ne - to assist you in 
selecting books to meet your individual tastes and 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that have 
been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the library 
by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library staff. 

The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except July 
and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


ARMSTRONG, CHARLOTTE, 1905- 
Dream Walker. Coward-McCann 1955 
249p $2.75 
The same woman appears in New York 
and in Miami at the same time. A hoax? Or is 
it possible that Cora Steffani is really dream- 
walking? And how does this mystic phenome- 
non or blatant fraud involve the respected con- 
fidant of Washington political circles 
Beaty, Davin, 1919- 
Four Winds. Morrow 1954 320p $3.50 
First published in Great Britain, October 
1954, under title: The heart of the storm 
“Novel of the overseas airline pilots and 
their relations with women is brought to a 
climax by a dispute over nonstop routes in the 
case of the currently used planes.” American 
news of books 
CADELL, ELIZABETH, 1903- 
Money to Burn. Morrow 1955 222p $3 
A romantic story set in England concerned 
with the difficulties of a brother and sister whose 
inheritance has mysteriously vanished in a fire 
EsKA, KARL, pseud. 
The Five ‘Seasons, a novel; tr. by Robert 
Kee. Viking 1954 344p $3.95 
“Tells of a single year as it is lived in a 
typical Soviet community. The people are bound 
together by a single link—the continual struggle 
to survive under a totalitarian system. It is 
Jamal, a woman who searches beyond survival, 
who realizes that there would be a fifth season 
in their lives—a season of famine.” McClurg. 
Book news 
FRIEBERGER, KURT, 1883- 
Fisher of Men; a novel of Simon Peter. 
Appleton 1954 368p $3.95 
First published 1953 in Vienna with title: 
Der Fischer Simon Petrus 
“The reader meets Peter in Bethsaida and 
follows him through his journeys with the Mas- 


ter to the sorrowful day of the Crucifixion. After 
Christ’s death the reader goes with Peter to 
Rome, even to the courts of Claudius and Nero, 
as Peter begins his work.” Huntting 


Haycox, ERNEST, 1899-1950 

The Adventurers. Little 1954 332p $3.95 
This novel set in the Pacific Northwest, 

tells the story of two men and a girl who are the 

sole survivors of a disastrous shipwreck, Their 

destinies become inextricably enmeshed, as first 

love, then hostility and poate destruction are 

foreshadowed 


MANKIEWICZ, DON M. 1922- 
Trial. Harper 1955 306p $3.50 
1955 Harper prize novel 
The story of a young Mexican on trial for 
- life, a young lawyer first case, 
the Communist Party looking for a martyr 


Cusiiiieiie, Zok, 1906- 
The Cornerstone; tr. by Edward Hyams. 
Pantheon Bks. 1955 482p maps $4.50 

Carries forward the story of the medieval 
House of Linniéres begun i in the author's “The 
world is not enough” 

“It tells the story of three generations of 
knights: one a — to Jerusalem; the second 
a lecherous and cruel tyrant; the third a flower 
of chivalry. The Cornerstone is Christian faith.” 
Retail bookseller 


WIBBERLEY, LEONARD, 1915- 
The Mouse That Roared. Little 1955 
279p $3.50 

“With wine its currency, the little Duchy 
of Grand Fenwick is in financial straits and de- 
cides to wage war on the U.S. so it can be re- 
habilitated when it loses. But a turn-about— 
with a Q bomb—lets the Duchy rule the world 
so that big nations are forced to mingle peace- 
fully.” Kirkus 

A shorter version appeared in the “Satur- 
day evening Post” under the title: The day 
New York was invaded 








ABOUT PEOPLE 


BERTON, LAURA BEATRICE (THOMPSON) 
1878 ?- 
I Married the Klondike. 
269p $4.50 
A “tale of the unusual life in a sub-Arctic 
town told by a Canadian who went to the Klon- 
dike in 1907 just after the gold rush to teach for 
one year—but stayed for 25!" Literary guild 


Dopp, BELLA (VISONO) 1904- 
School of Darkness. Kenedy 1954 264p 


$4 

The author “was a member of the Com- 
munist Party rand leader of the Teachers Uniom 
for several years. In this book she tells what 
drew her to it, her activities for the Party, and 
her long process of disillusionment. She speaks, 
too, of her return to the Catholic Church, the 
faith of her youth.” Huntting 


Little 1954 


LAYE, CAMARA, 1928- 

The Dark Child; with an introduction by 
Philipp Thoby-Marcellin; tr. by James 
Kirkup, Ernest Jones and Elaine Gott- 
lieb. Noonday Press 1954 188p $2.75 

First published 1953 in Paris with title: 

L’enfant noir 

“The reminiscences of a ‘dark child’ of 

French Africa. . . The author describes his 
father’s work as a blacksmith and the black 
snake that protects him; his schooling, the cere- 
mony of circumcision, the trips home on holi- 
days from school and his romances.” Library 
journal 


LIANG, YEN, 1917- 

Daughter of the Khans, by Liang Yen. 
Norton 1955 285p $3.50 

The author tells of her childhood and 
youth in Peiping as the daughter of a wealthy 
Mongol family. Rebelling against traditional 
social customs she ran away to Shanghai where 
she held various jobs, Eventually her adventures 
took her to wartime Chungking and Hong 
Kong. Later she married an American and came 

to the United States 


LUTHIN, REINHARD HENRY, 1905- 

American Demagogues: Twentieth Cen- 
tury; with an introduction by Allan 
Nevins. Beacon Press 1954 368p $5 
The author studies the techniques of ten 

men and one woman who have achieved com- 
manding roles in American politics. Included 
are: James Curley, Theodore Bilbo, William H. 
Murray, William Hale Thompson, Frank Hague, 
Mr and Mrs Ferguson, Eugene Talmadge; Vito 
Marcantonio, Huey Long and Joseph McCarthy 


MAGNus, Sir PHILIP MONTEFIORE, BART. 
1906- 
Gladstone; a biography. 
482p illus $6.75 
' A “picture of Gladstone the Victorian as a 
man, dwelling on his mental peculiarities, his 


Dutton 1954 
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strengths, and weaknesses, his habits and per- 
sonalities—all this against the background of 
his family origins, connections, and religious 
convictions.” McClurg. Book news 


Moore, Harry THORNTON 
The Intelligent Heart; the story of D. H. 
Lawrence. Farrar, Straus 1954 468p 
illus maps $6.50 
A “biography which organizes what is 
known of the author, adds some fresh material, 
and quotes copiously from unpublished letters 
which throw light on the origins of many of his 
characters and his ideas.” Retail bookseller 


Price, ROBERT, 1900- 

Johnny Appleseed, man and myth. Ind. 
Univ. Press 1954 320p illus maps $5 
“With authentic documentation, the author 
traces John Chapman’s biography from its be- 
ginnings in Leominster, Massachusetts, through 
his adventures as he plunged westward into the 
wilderness, to his career as a nurseryman in Ohio 

and Indiana.” McClurg. Book news 


SNow, THAD, 1881- 
From Missouri. Houghton 1954 341p $4 
“Both a personal history and a sociological 
study of a period. It is the story of farmers and 
sharecroppers fighting floods, erosion, and the 
inequities of the farm tenancy law. Thad Snow 
has lived in Missouri since 1910.” Huatting 


CANADA 


PATTERSON, RAYMOND M. 
Dangerous River. Sloane 1954 314p illus 
maps $5 

“Summer journey and winter sojourn in 
Nahanni (River) country of the North West Ter- 
ritories of Canada reveal a world still wild, 
bountiful and challenging to the intruder. R. M. 
Patterson sought adventure and gold—he found 
the first and considered himself blessed.” Kirkus 


FOR LITERARY TASTES 


FARRELL, JAMES THOMAS, 1904- 
Reflections at Fifty, and Other Essays. 
Vanguard 1954 223p $3.75 
These essays include commentaries on 
Dreiser, Anderson, Joyce, Ibsen and Dewey, 
literary censorship in this country, a glance at 
his own early: life, writing methods, etc. 


THOMAS, DYLAN, 1914-1953 
Quite Early One Morning. New Direc- 
tions 1954 240p $3.50 
Twenty-five prose pieces by the Welsh 
yet, in which many short poems are interpo- 
ated. In part a group of childhood reminis- 
cences and in descriptive essays on such 


widely diverse topics as beginning a story and 
Sir Philip Sidney 
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FREEDOM 


GOLDBLOOM, MAURICE JACKSON 
American Security and Freedom. Beacon 
Press 1954 84p $1.50 
A report to the American Jewish Commit- 
tee which seeks to answer the problem of how 
America may best protect the national security 
and at the same time provide maximum safe- 
guards to personal civil liberties. The report 
recommends a 12-point program 
Warp, BARBARA, 1914- 
Faith and Freedom. Norton 1954 308p 
$3.75 
“A study of the emergence of freedom as a 
concrete way of life—which has occurred only 
in Western civilization—of its link with the 
Christian faith, and of the turning from freedom 
in many parts of the world, which (the author 
feels to be a result of the ebbing of the West's 
faith in God and man.” Publishers’ weekly 


MUSIC 


EWEN, Davin, 1907- 
Home Book of Musical Knowledge. 
Prentice-Hall 1954 482p $4.95 
“An attempt to collate within a single vol- 
ume, and in terms easily comprehended by the 
unschooled music lover, all the information he 
requires for an intelligent, mature, and even 
comprehensive understanding of music: its 
structure, backgrounds, evolution, creators, basic 
vocabulary and terminology, its schools .. . 
movements tand composers}, and its literature.” 
Introduction 
FERGUSON, DONALD NIvIsoNn, 1882- 
Masterworks of the Orchestral Reper- 
toire; a guide for listeners. Univ. of 
Minn. Press 1954 662p illus $7.50 
The author analyzes and interprets impor- 
tant classical symphonies, overtures, and con- 
certos, as well as selected orchestral works of 
modern composers. Arrangement is alphabetical 
by composers 


PERSONAL GUIDANCE 


COLEMAN, LESTER LAuDy, 1907- 
Freedom from Fear. Hawthorn Bks. 1954 
285p $3.95 
A discussion of some of the fears which 
beset people today such as fear of illness, loss of 
usefulness, job failure, surgical operations, the 
atom bomb, etc. Using case histories he shows 
how these fears can be overcome 
DUVALL, EVELYN RUTH (MILLIS) 1906- 
In-laws: Pro & Con; an original study of 
inter-personal relations; pictorial charts 
by George Fox Studios. Assn. Press 
1954 400p illus $3.95 
The author “summarizes attitudes reflected 
in jokes and case histories, discusses avoidance 
of stereotype thinking, and suggests self-training 
in preparation for better future in-law relation- 
ships.” BkI. 


SHEEN, FULTON JOHN, BP. 1895- 

Life Is Worth Living. 2d series illus. by 
Dik Browne. McGraw 1954 237p illus 
$3.50 

In this second series of his television talks 
taken from the 1953-54 season the Bishop offers 
personal guidance on the problems affecting all 
our lives in today’s world 


SCIENCE 


Dietz, Davin, 1897- 

Atomic Science, Bombs and Power; illus. 
with drawings and photographs. Dodd 
1954 316p illus $3.75 

The author “explains atomic theory, gives 
its history from ancient times till now (includ- 
ing the creation of the atomic bomb and its use 
in war), and the progress in atomic research 
since that time.” Retail bookseller 

KAHN, Fritz, 1888- 

Design of the Universe; the heavens and 
the earth. Crown 1954 373p illus maps 
$5 

“A history of the universe from the begin- 
ning of time and matter to the beginning of the 
earth. Includes much of our present-day know!l- 
edge in the fields of atomic payee, astronomy 
and geology.” McClurg. Book news 

RASKIN, EpirH L. 

Many Worlds: Seen and Unseen; with 

ar en ar and with line drawings 
y Anne Marie Jauss. McKay 1954 


226p illus $3.50 
In this series of essays “it is my hope that 
this preview of the immense scope of the scien- 


tific panorama will serve . . . to impart to the 
general reader an appreciation ‘of the tremendous 
vistas science is unfolding.” Preface 
Contents: Time and its influence; Inner 
atom; Invisible rays; Hidden landscape; Life’s 
invisible omy part air; Life’s primitives — 
the microbes; Cosmic whirl 
SCIENCE DIGEST (PERIODICAL) 

Science Milestones; the story of the epic 
scientific achievements and the men 
who made them possible. Windsor 
Press 1954 312p illus $5 

“It is the purpose of this book to review 
in words and pictures the lives and accomplish- 
ments of some of the inspired men of science 
and invention (from Hippocrates to Goddard.” 

Introduction 

All the stories have previously appeared in 
Science digest magazine 


SOVIET UNION 


MAcDuFFIE, MARSHALL, 1909- 

The Red Carpet; 10,000 miles through 
Russia on a visa from Khrushchev. 
Norton 1955 330p 32 plates map $4.50 

The author's account of his ‘65-day tour 


through the Soviet Union: He describes the 
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MacDurrFigz, MARSHALL—Continued 
places he visited, his conversations with the Rus- 
sian people, and his own impressions of the 
teen J Retail bookseller 
arts of this book appeared in “Collier's 
magazine” with title: Russia uncensored 


U. S. A. 


ATHERTON, Lewis ELDON, 1905- 
Main Street on the Middle Border. 
Univ. Press 1954 423p illus $6 
A social history of the country towns of 
Midwest America from the time of the Civil 
War to the present 
Partial contents: Horse is king; Ethics, 
folklore, and morality on the middle border; 
Arts and professions; Belonging to the commu- 
nity; Exit the horse; Bibliographical references 


Ind. 


BorKIN, BENJAMIN ALBERT, 1901- ed. 
Sidewalks of America; folklore, legends, 
sagas, traditions, customs, songs, sto- 
ries and sayings of city folk. Bobbs 
1954 605p illus music $5.95 
A comprehensive collection and interpreta- 
tion of the popular traditions, the folkways and 
the folksay of the city in the United States 


Horan, JAMES Davi, 1914- 

Pictorial History of the Wild West. . . 
By James D. Horan and Paul Sann. 
Crown 1954 254p illus $5.95 

“A true account of the bad men, despera- 
does, rustlers and outlaws of the Old West— 
and the men who fought them to establish law 
and order.” Subtitle 

Illustrated with photographs, old prints, 
handbills, reproductions of paintings, excerpts 
from newspapers, etc. 


LAVENDER, David SIEVERT, 1910- 
Bent’s Fort. Doubleday 1954 450p map 
$5.50 

The author “recounts the history of the 
Bent brothers and Ceran St Vrain, and their Fort 
on the banks of the Arkansas river in Colorado. 
Here is the story of the mighty men who shaped 
the destiny of the American Southwest.” Hunt- 
ting 


STREET, JAMES HOWELL, 1903-1954 
Revolutionary War; being a de-mythed 
account of how the thirteen colonies 
turned a world upside down, as told 
by James Street. Dial Press 1954 180p 
illus $3 
li Companion book to the author’s “Civil 
ar” 
This brief history “covers the American 
Revolution from the cry of ‘taxation and 
no representation’ to the surrender at Yorktown. 
Mr Street takes advantage of all the myths and 
heroes that the Revolution gave us.” Huntting 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 


HAZELTINE, ALICE ISABEL, 1879- comp. 

We Grew Up in America; stories of 
American youth told by themselves. 
Abingdon 1954 240p illus $2.95 

“Chapters from the autobiographies of 
famous Americans telling how the ambitions, 
hardships, and difficulties of youth played a part 
in the success they won in later years. Some of 
the personalities included are Babe Ruth, Kath- 
arine Cornell, W. C. Handy, Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, and William O. Douglas.” Retail book- 
seller 

JOHNSON, JAMES RALPH 

Lost on Hawk Mountain; illus. by the 
author. Follett 1954 187p illus $2.50 

Two boys on a camping trip in the south- 

ern Appalachian mountains, are marooned by a 

landslide caused by a sudden rainstorm. They 

lead a Robinson Crusoe existence until one of 
them realizes that their hobby, falconry, can be 
put to practical use in bringing about their 
rescue 

MERRELL, LEIGH 

Tenoch. Nelson 1954 191p illus $2.50 

Winner of the $1500 Thomas Nelson & 
Sons centennial contest, 1954 

‘The adventures of a cabin boy of the 

‘San Salvadore’ on Cabrillo’s exploration of the 

California coast in 1542—the sights of coastal! 

California as they «appeared to the first men 

through the eyes of a young boy.” McClurg. 

Book news 

STANFORD, Don, 1918- 

The Red Car; decorations by George 
Tricoglou and Alan Hicks. Funk 1954 
249p $2.75 

“Young Hap Adams buys a wrecked but 
irresistible red MG, spends the summer working 
to pay for and rebuild it, and gets a chance to 
test both the car and himself in a local road 
race.” Bkl 

Woop, Kerry, 1907- 

Wild Winter; illus. by Victor Mays. 
Houghton 1954 175p illus $2.25 

“Sixteen-year-old Callon, just out of schoo! 
and wanting to write, insists on spending the 
winter alone in his small shack in the wilds of 

Alberta. His money gone, his manuscripts re- 

jected, he ends up fighting for his life against 

the terrible cold.” Publishers’ weekly 


SUB-TEEN 


Dorian, EpirH M. 

Trails West and Men Who Made Them 
tby, Edith Dorian & W. N. Wilson. 
McGraw 1955 92p illus maps (Whit- 
tlesey House publications) $2.50 

__. The location of each famous trail is given, 

its history recounted, and the famous people 

identified who made and used it 
Contents: In the beginning; Golden Trail; 

Water Trail; Wilderness Road; Natchez Trace; 

National Road; Santa Fe Trail; Oregon Trail; 

Chisholm Trail 
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LOKEN, ANNA BELLE 


When the Sun Danced, by Anna Belle 
Loken and Hjalmar J. Loken; illus. by 
Richard Bennett. Lothrop 1954 180p 
illus $2.50 

“There is a tradition in Norway that when 
the sun rises on the morning of mid-summer it 
sometimes dances for joy, bringing luck on 
all who see it. This is the story of little Peder 
who finds the tradition holds true.” Huntting 


PARSONS, ARTHUR HUDSON, 1910- 


Horn That Stopped the Band; pictures by 
Lynd Ward. Watts, F. 1954 unp illus 
$2.50 

“The Monroe School Band is disturbed 
when a little boy’s French horn starts making 
strange noises. Terry, the horn player, goes all 
discovers the source of the trouble.” Publishers’ 
over town to try to find out what’s wrong and 
finally the janitor in the symphony hall building 
weekly 


Scott, SALLY 


Chica; illus. by Joe Krush. Harcourt 
1954 114p illus $2.25 

““Nine-year-old Billy tries very hard to turn 

his extremely aloof cowpony into a real friend, 

but not until the day of the forest fire does Chica 

show him that not all of his efforts have been 
wasted.” Publishers’ weekly 


TAYLOR, SYDNEY 


More All-of-a-Kind Family; illus. by Mary 
Stevens. Follett 1954 159p illus $2.95 
y= to: All-of-a-kind family 
A family story of Jewish life in the New 
York’s lower East side before the first World 
War. The girls are now two years older, and the 
baby brother who arrived in the last chapter is 
now old enough to take part in the family activi- 
ties, too 


PICTURE BOOKS 


BERGMAN, ASTRID 


Micki, the Baby Fox. Macmillan 1954 
unp illus $2.50 
This picture book tells with photographs 
the story of a baby fox who runs away from his 
home to find his breakfast, As he runs around 
the countryside discovering new friends and new 
experiences, he has a very exciting time 


DisKA, PAT 


Andy Says . . . Bonjour! Drawings by 
Chris Jenkyns. Vanguard 1954 unp 
illus $2.50 

During a long stay in Paris, little Ameri- 
can Andy had adventures with his cat, Minou 
and finally learned to talk with his French 
playmates 
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ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay and General Literature Index, published by the 
H. W. Wilson Co. 950 University Avenue, New York. To be supplemented by new titles each 


month. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Com- 


mittee on Intellectual Freedom. Freedom 
of Communication; Ed. by William Dix 
and Paul Bixler. A.L.A. 1954 $4 


CASPARI, Fritz. Humanism and the Social 
Order in Tudor England. Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press 1954 $6.50 


Cooke, Dwicut. There is No Asia. Dou- 
bleday 1954 $4 


DEAN, L. F. ed. Perspectives. 
1954 


ELLISON, F. P. Brazil's New Novel. Univ. 
of Calif. Press 1954 $3.75 


Harcourt 


FALK, E. H. Renunciation as a Tragic 
Focus. Univ. of Minn. Press 1954 $3 


GILLIN, J. P. ed. For a Science of Social 
Man. Macmillan 1954 $4 


HuBBELL, J. B. South in American Litera- 
ture, 1607-1900. Duke Univ. Press 1954 
$10 


Noakes, AUBREY. Sportsmen in a Land- 
scape. Lippincott 1954 $10 


ORWELL, GEORGE. England, Your Eng- 
land, and Other Essays. Secker & War- 
burg 1953 


PETERSON, Houston. Treasury of the 
World's Great Speeches. Simon & Schu- 
ster 1954 $7.50 

ROOSEVELT, ELEANOR. It Seems to Me. 

Norton 1954 $2.75 


Rowse, A. L. Elizabethan Garland. Mac- 
millan 1953 $3 


SITWELL, SiR OsBERT. Four Continents; 
Being More Discursions on Travel, Art 
and Life. Harper 1954 $4 


TiLLyARD, E. M. W. English Epic and Its 
Background. Chatto 1954 


